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Business activity in Texas during May showed prac- 
tically no change from April, after adjustment for sea- 
sonal variation, and now stands only a little higher than 
in May 1950. When the Korean war started in June of 
last year, business activity in Texas, as in the rest of the 
nation, had been increasing steadily for six months. The 
burst of consumer and business spending that followed 
the outbreak of hostilities pushed the level of business to 
new highs, but a gradual slackening of demand has 
brought the level of total activity in Texas back to a 
point not far above the level attained before the effect 
of the war was felt. 

The composite index of business activity compiled by 
the Bureau of Business Research remained unchanged at 
230% of the 1935-39 base period. This was 5% above 
the level of May 1950. One of the component series, 
crude petroleum, remained unchanged from April; two 
series, urban building permits and retail sales decreased ; 
the remaining four series registered increases. The two 
series that decreased receive approximately half of the 
weight in the index, with the result that the weighted 
composite for May showed no change from April. The 
table below gives the value of each of the component in- 
dexes and its weight in the composite for April and May. 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS, 
AND COMPONENT SERIES, 1935-39=100 


(adjusted for seasonal variation) 


The Business Situation in Texas 





The above table gives the detailed tabulation of the 
component series included in the index of business ac- 
tivity. The series that showed increases from April to 
May are generally furthest above the level of May 
1950. Runs of crude oil to stills exceeded May 1950 by 
33%, crude petroleum production by 30%, industrial 
power consumption by 29%, and total electric power con- 
sumption by 18%. These series reflect most directly the 
expansion in industrial activity, and it is generally agreed 
that this phase of business is showing the strongest rise. 
Both trade and building construction are showing signs 
of weakness, but there is no indication of any let-up in 
industrial activity. 

The chart of the Bureau’s index of industrial power 
consumption, shown on page 6 of this issue of the 
Review, shows the great increase in the use of electric 
power by industrial concerns, which is interpreted as a 
measure of the increase in industrial production. There 
has been a great increase in the demand for products of 
Texas industry—particularly petroleum products, syn- 
thetic rubber and chemicals—as a result of the war effort. 
In addition, there has been an intensive drive to increase 
the manufacturing capacity available for production of 
all kinds of goods, both for defense and for consumers. 
The Bureau of Business Research has released two lists 
of new and expanded industrial plants in the state as a 
supplement to the Directory of Texas Manufacturers; 
and each week, new reports are received of further ex- 
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age of 412 for the year 1950. In May 1950 the index of 
retail sales was 404, so the level for May 1951 was 
slightly lower than a year before. 


The index of building permits for May was 333, com- 
pared with an average of 429 for the first five months 
of 1951. This period saw an increase of 1% from the 
first five months of 1950 for total construction, but the 
declines of the past two months have been so sharp that 
May 1951 was 33% below May 1950. Residential build- 
ing has been hit hardest, with residential building permits 
for January-May 7% under the same period last year, 
while nonresidential permits rose 2%. 

For the United States, new construction in May rose 
6% from April and 11% above May 1950. Private resi- 
dential construction fell 16% in May, while other private 
and public construction continued to rise. This same 
trend is expected to be shown by expenditures for new 
plant and equipment by firms in the United States during 
1951, according to estimates by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the Department of Commerce. 
Expenditures for the last quarter of 1950 were at record 
levels, 26% above those of the previous year; the in- 
crease for manufacturing facilities was 52% as business- 
men tried to increase their capacity in order to provide 
for the increased demand arising out of the rearmament 
program. Construction estimates for 1951 are expected 
to exceed the current estimates for the last half of 1950, 
and will provide continued upward pressure on the 
volume of business and on consumer incomes. 

In addition to residential building, retail sales seemed 
to be the weakest spot in the business situation during 
May. Except for a small upturn in March, retail sales 
have declined each month since January, and in May 
the Bureau’s seasonally adjusted index was 11.6% below 
the January level. Sales of durable-goods stores have 
declined steadily since January, and sales of nondurable- 
goods stores have declined every month except March. 

The attitude of consumers has changed completely 
from the urgent buying that followed the outbreak of the 
Korean war, and reappeared last winter to push 
retail sales to an all-time high. While goods continued 
to be available, scare-buying subsided until at the present 
time merchants find that increasing sales effort is needed 
to move goods. The total value of retail inventories in 
the United States reached a record high at the end of 
April, and the presence of these goods on merchants’ 
shelves makes the consumer less anxious to buy than 
when it was expected that goods would not be available. 
The wave of buying stimulated by price-cutting in many 
cities following the decision on the fair trade laws indi- 
cates that consumers have money to spend but are look- 
ing for bargains. The significance of this fact seems 
to be that businessmen need to think once more of their 
selling techniques. The tremendous volume of goods 
turned out by the industrial system in the past year sug- 
gests that the chief protection against a runaway inflation 
lies in the power to produce goods to supply the needs 
of the market. The expansion of production capacity 
that has taken place since the end of World War II is 
an important element in the present situation and aids 
materially in supplying the consumer market as well as 
providing munitions for rearmament. 


The increasing level of inventories and the slowing 
in consumer buying has been having the inevitable 
effect on prices. February was the last month when the 
index of wholesale prices showed a strong increase. 
After a slight rise in March, the index started down and 
has been dropping slowly ever since that date. The con- 
sumers’ price index of the Department of Labor declined 
0.5% between April 15 and May 15, although the index. 
for all cities rose 0.8. 

In spite of the fact that a definite deflationary trend 
is discernible, there are many warnings that this is a 
temporary situation. Merchants have been working off 
inventories, and people still have plenty of money. The 
Federal Reserve Board survey of intentions to buy indi- 
cates that consumers are planning to buy durable goods 
at a rate as high as last year. Production of munitions 
is taking increasing amounts of steel and the flow of 
durable goods cannot be assured as the rearmament pro- 
gram gets into production in large volume. 
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The Bureau’s index of bank debits showed no change 
from April, remaining at 622, a drop of 2% from the 
all-time peak of 635 reached ‘:: March. This agrees with 
the composite index of business activity, and since there 
has been very little change in the price level, it is logical 
to expect that these two series should show very nearly 
the same movement. They are both measures of the 
over-all business situation; the differences between the 
above chart of bank debits and the chart of the composite 
index on the preceding page represent the changes in 
the level of prices. The index of bank debits is influenced 
by changes in the volume of business and prices, while 
the composite index reflects only changes in the volume 
of business. 





The Bureau of Business Research announces the 
release of three new publications: 


TEXAS HATCHERIES 


A list of the names and addresses of poultry hatcheries 
throughout the state. 


TEXAS FROZEN FOOD LOCKER PLANTS 


A directory of frozen foud storage plants in Texas. 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN TEXAS: 
FEBRUARY, MARCH AND APRIL 1951 


The second in a series of bulletins listing new and expanded 
industrial firms in Texas and serving to supplement the Directory 
of Texas Manufacturers. 


Copies of all three publications may be secured, 
without charge by addressing Stanley A. Arbingast, 
Assistant Director. 
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TRADE 
Retail Trade 


(The movement of goods into the hands of censumers is ene of 
the fundamental series of statistical data on business activity, since 
for business to be sound the volume of retail trade must be good. 
During a period of inflation an increase in sales in current dollars 
a — a rise in prices as well as from an increase in the 
The fluctuations in retail credit ratios are im- 
portent condiasinn factors of the volume of trade. Newspaper 
advertising linage and pestal receipts are dary trade indicators.) 








Primary in merchants’ minds are the increasing ex- 
penses of doing business and the query, “Why are custo- 
mers not buying as expected?” Although general salaries 
and wages have not spurted upward, increasing govern- 
ment payrolls, labor costs of defense plants, and agricul- 
tural income have advanced significantly. Yet, as pointed 
out by the Federal Reserve System, rapidly rising income 
has not been accompanied by proportionally increased 
spending by consumers for commodity lines, although 
vacation and service expenditures are relatively high. 
Credit controls are held partly responsible, as are custo- 
mers’ resistance to prices and their efforts to rebuild 
savings that were reduced in the periods of scare 
buying during the past ten months. Price wars in various 
larger cities have strengthened consumers’ reluctance to 
make anticipatory purchases except at substantial price 
reductions and have strengthened their decisions to “sit 
this dance out” in the hope of further price weaknesses. 
Meanwhile buyers struggle with even higher-priced offer- 
ings in the markets, as in apparel lines. 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY CITY-SIZE GROUPS 

















Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Percent change 

Number of 

reporting May 1951 my F ne ee 1951 

establish- from fro’ 

Population* ments May 1950 Pn 1951 Jan- Nea 1950 

Over 250,000 : 1,164 + 2 + 8 + 11 
100,000 to 250,000 __ _... 840 — 10 + 8 + 4 
60,000 to 100,000 _... == C24 + 2 + 10 + 11 
2,500 to 60,000 _..... =... 829 — 8 + 65 + 4 
Under 2,500 _____ mis een . 120 + 5 + 6 + 10 








*1950 Census. 


motional efforts to move overhanging stocks are evident 
in many places. Commitments for both durables and 
soft lines have fallen off materially. 

Price contro!s, consumers’ buying reluctance, and the 
continuing high rate of production continue to compete 
for the credit of bringing about the “sideways motion” 
in both wholesale and retail prices during recent weeks. 
According to the Fairchild Publications Retail Price 
Index release, retail prices in May advanced only 0.1% 
over April, with some commodity groups showing de- 
clines. Quotations average 8.3% higher than a year ago; 
and prices have advanced 18.9% since July 1946. Al- 
though current retail quotations do not reflect recent price 
changes at wholesale, further sharp advances at retail 
appear unlikely. Firmer prices are undoubtedly in pros- 
pect before long. 

All types of retailer that reported for May experienced 
sales increases from the April sales slump. These varied 
from nominal changes for country general and food 
stores, farm implement dealers, and lumber and building 
material dealers to increases of 34% for jewelers, 23% 
for florists, and 20% for family clothing stores. Com- 
pared with May 1950, the largest sales increases were 
among office, store and school supply dealers (18%), 
eating and drinking places (16%), food and jewelry 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Manufacturers’ and merchants’ high sales hopes of 
recent months have placed both in a situation of having 
high, if not excessive, stocks. In many lines of goods, 
especially durables, shortage tendencies that are already 
becoming evident can add inventory value to goods on 
hand. But profits are earned through turnovers, not in 
stockrooms; and numerous merchants are under financial 
pressure to liquidate inventories. Apparently there has 
been relatively little distress selling; but strong pro- 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 














(in millions) 
Percent change 
May 1951 May 1951 Jan-May 1951 
Type of May Jan-May from from from 
store 1951 1951 May 1950 Apr 1951 Jan-May 1950 
TOTAL _....... $558.5 $2,759.9 — 1 + 5 + 7 
Durable goods . 238.5 1,149.7 — 8 + 65 + 7 
Nondurable goods. 825.0 1,610.2 + 2 + 4 + 7 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting May 1951 say 4 a Jan- rl 1951 

Kind of establish- from fro 

business ments May 1950 Pe... 1951 Jan- ag 1950 
Apparel stores _... Soden 258 x + 13 + 9 
Automotive stores* __....._..._..... 264 — 6 + 8 + 6 
Country general stores _....... 54 + 12 x + 14 
Department stores —_...... .. 69 — 10 + 4 + 5 
Drug stores . 167 + 9 + 8 + 8 
Eating and drinking ‘places* 117 + 16 + 7 + 10 
Filling stations ——................. 771 + 3 + 7 + 8 
Florists - CARS Doe cP ME «| + 65 + 23 + 2 
Food one, eee mat aa | + 13 x + 16 
Furniture and honsebeld 

appliance stores* _.. . 167 — 10 + 6 — 1 
General merchandise stones. 65 — 1 + 9 + 7 
Jewelry stores _..........._...... 38 + 13 + 34 +14 
Liquor stores _..... achat eee — 10 + 6 + 5 
Lumber, building material 

and hardware stores —....... 302 — 1 x + 15 
Office, store and school 

supply dealers —.................. 42 + 18 + 7 + 28 








*Includes kinds of business other than classification listed. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 


(in percent) 




















Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
amapee to net sales* outstandingst 
pane May May May May 
Classification stores 1951 1950 1951 1950 
ALL STORES 78 64.2 65.0 43.7 45.8 
BY CITIES 
Austin 7 58.2 57.2 54.8 60.4 
Bryan 3 48.2 49.7 45.1 44.8 
Cleburne 3 40.7 42.7 43.6 49.0 
Corpus Christi 3 59.3 61.5 47.1 52.3 
Dallas 14 72.8 73.7 45.0 48.1 
El Paso 3 58.4 57.9 36.1 36.7 
Fort Worth 5 62.0 62.9 48.6 50.9 
Galveston 3 58.7 61.8 49.9 54.1 
Houston 8 59.6 58.3 36.6 37.8 
Lubbock 3 57.2 51.0 55.1 52.8 
San Antonio 4 59.5 64.8 47.7 46.2 
Waco 4 58.3 59.2 50.9 57.5 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million ) 24 65.5 66.7 42.2 43.9 
Department stores (under $1 
million) 10 54.9 53.1 44.7 46.4 
Dry goods and apparel stores 7 71.5 69.3 58.2 59.6 
Women’s specialty shops 22 55.5 55.5 50.0 53.5 
Men’s clothing stores 15 63.6 62.3 53.1 56.0 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $3,000,000 21 66.3 66.8 42.3 44.6 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 10 60.4 63.9 50.0 49.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 22 55.5 54.7 50.8 53.3 
$250,000 to $500,000 17 50.4 49.3 48.5 52.0 
Less than $250,000 8 47.1 43.6 39.4 48.1 








*Credit sales divided by net sales. 
tCollections during the month divided by the total accounts upaid on 
the first of the month. 


stores (each 13%), and country general stores (12%). 
The most serious decreases averaged 10% for department 
and liquor stores and furniture and household appliance 
stores. For the five months, January-May, most classes 
of retailer bettered their sales of the same period in 1950, 
the exception being furniture and household appliance 
stores with a nominal decrease of 1%. The sales leaders 
were farm implement dealers (33%), office, store and 
school supply dealers (28%), food stores (16%), also 
country general and jewelry stores and lumber and build- 
ing material dealers (each 14%). 

Currently revised to reflect the data furnished by the 
preliminary 1948 Census of Business, the newly estimated 
index (402) of total sales (based on 1935-39 and ad- 
justed for seasonal variation) fell further, from 407 for 
April, 429 for March and 453 for January. The index 
still stood higher than in the months before May 1950 
but well below later months. Deflated to remove the 
effects of price changes, the adjusted total sales index 
slipped to 195, the lowest point since 1948 and below 
the annual averages since 1947. 

The durable goods index (531) again was down from 
the January-April figures (611-537) but remained above 
18 of the most recent 28 months. The index for non- 
durables (344) had dropped from 376, reached in March, 
but stood above 12 of the latest 28 months. Revised 
indexes for individual lines are not yet available. 

Advertising linage in 26 Texas newspapers in May 
averaged 4% over April and 6% above May 1950. This 


was the eighteenth consecutive month newspaper linage 
increased over the same month of the preceding year. 
Of these 26 papers, only 8 showed decreases from April 
and 5 from May 1950. 

Postal receipts of 94 Texas cities averaged 5% over 
April and 11% above May 1950. Among these cities, 
43 reported decreases from April but only 21 from 
May 1950. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totaled 246,434 thou- 
sand gallons in April, only 1% above March but up 17% 
from April 1950. Sales to the federal government 
amounted to 43,916 thousand gallons, 13% over March 
but 289% of sales for April 1950. 

Visitors to state parks in May numbered 416 thousand 
in 148 thousand cars, or 8% more visitors than a year 
ago in 23% more cars. The increase was largely in 
Texas cars. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





May 1951 May 1951 

















May Apr May from from 
City 1951 1951 1950 May 1950 Apr 1951 
TOTAL* $4,500,878 $4,272,623 $4,062,917 + 11 + 65 
Bastrop 1,459 1,683 1,836 — 21 — 13 
Borger 9,558 11,479 10,497 — 9 — 17 
Brady 3,210 3,763 3,648 — 12 — 15 
Brownfield 5,000 5,698 4,152 + 20 — 12 
Cameron 5,708 5,191 4,417 + 29 + 10 
Childress 4,659 5,004 4,574 + 2 — 7 
Cisco 3,725 3,854 3,154 + 18 — 3 
Cleburne 8,152 8,009 7,369 + 11 + 2 
Coleman 4,511 4,826 4,601 — 2 — 7 
Cotulla 1,071 1,447 1,000 + 7 — 26 
Crystal City 2,374 2,531 2,373 x — 6 
Cuero 3,820 4,877 3,872 — 1 — 22 
Edinburg . 6,728 6,436 6,467 + 4 + 65 
El Campo 5,368 5,289 4,392 + 22 + 1 
Gainesville 7,765 7,461 6,491 + 20 + 4 
Garland 7,509 7,601 6,537 + 15 — 1 
Giddings 2,231 1,909 1,568 + 42 + 17 
Gladewater 3,641 4,590 @. 4,399 17 — 21 
Goldthwaite 1,317 1,107 1,239 at + 19 
Granbury 938 1,016 771 + 22 — 8 
Hillsboro 4,472 4,930 4,357 + 3 — 9 
Jacksonville 8,608 8,187 7,657 + 12 + 5 
Kenedy 2,326 2,806 2,392 — 3 — 17 
Kerrville 7,247 6,939 6,169 +17 + 4 
La Grange 2,995 3,756 3,138 — 5 — 20 
Lampasas 2,577 2,890 3,005 — 14 — ll 
Littlefield 3,881 4,117 4,016 — 3 — 6 
Llano 1,706 1,460 1,579 + 8 + 17 
Luling 2,524 2,533 2,519 * z 
Marlin 4,448 4,434 4,750 — 6 x 
McKinney 6,949 5,862 5,914 + 18 + 19 
Midland 29,861 28,951 24,973 + 20 + 3 
Mission 6,072 5,898 6,044 x + 3 
Navasota 3,083 2,801 2,987 + 3 + 10 
New Braunfels 8,655 8,874 8,330 + 4 — 2 
Orange 12,849 11,423 10,468 + 23 + 12 
Palestine 7,204 8,862 8,293 — 13 — 19 
Pampa 11,425 12,936 11,508 — 1 — 12 
Pasadena 10,286 8,741 7,828 + 31 + 18 
San Saba 1,639 1,747 2,103 — 22 — 6 
Snyder 8,870 9,332 8,773 ee + 5 
Sweetwater 14,175 11,662 12,526 + 13 + 22 
Uvalde 5,250 5,931 4,597 + 14 — ill 
Vernon 7,928 9,074 7,518 + 56 — 13 
Victoria 13,752 13,7385 12,037 + 14 x 
Yoakum 8,486 8,504 9,258 — 8 2 
*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 


” 


under ‘‘Local Business Conditions. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Foreign Trade 


(Tonnage figures for export shipments from the principal ports 
of the state provide an accurate physical measure of the current 
volume of foreign export trade. Value figures for exports and 
imports, however, represent a more common measurement of foreign 
trade transactions, but they are subject to adjustment for price 
changes.) 


Total United States exports increased again in April, 
to reach $1,372 million, about 60% above the 1950 
average and 23% above the average for the first quarter 
of 1951. Imports, on the other hand, declined to $1,024 
million, 40% above the average for 1950 and about the 
same as the average for the first quarter of 1951. Thus, 
exports are again rising more rapidly than imports, 
giving the nation a substantial export surplus of approxi- 
mately $4 billion annually at the April rate. If this trend 
continues, the problem of the “dollar shortage”, less acute 
recently, will again assume major proportions. 

On June 5, Congress extended the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act for two years, but introduced certain 
amendments. The President is directed to eliminate any 
reduction of duty or other trade concessions on imports 
from the U.S.S.R. or her satellites. Imports of certain 
furs from Russia and China are barred. An escape clause 
has to be included in all reciprocal trade agreements 
which allows the United States to withdraw tariff con- 
cessions which threaten serious injury to domestic indus- 
try. Also included is the controversial “peril point” pro- 
vision, whereby the President must justify any reductions 
below a point considered injurious to domestic industry 
by the United States Tariff Commission. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF TEXAS PORTS 
(in millions) 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Mar 1951 Mar 1951 

















Mar Apr Mar from from 

Customs district 1951 1951 1950 Mari1950 Feb 1951 
EXPORTS, TOTAL $137.6 $135.3 $118.7 + 16 + 2 
El Paso 3.7 3.0 2.3 + 61 + 23 
Galveston 89.9 104.1 90.0* x — 14 
Laredo 33.2 20.5 20.8 + 60 + 62 
Sabine 10.8 7.7 5.6* + 93 + 40 
IMPORTS, TOTAL $ 42.6 $ 40.9 $ 22.8 + 87 + 4 
El Paso 2.2 2.1 2.4 8 + 5 
Galveston 36.4 35.4 14,2 + 3 
Laredo 3.5 3.1 5.9 — 41 + 13 
Sabine 0.5 0.3 0.3 + 67 + 67 








*Denotes water-borne shipments only. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Congress has also passed a law severely restricting 
exports to Russia and her satellites. This same law pro- 
vides that foreign countries receiving aid from the United 
States government must not ship strategic materials to 
the Soviet orbit. 

The list of imports for which lower rates of duty apply 
as a result of the Torquay Conference includes clocks, 
toys, wool yarns, china porcelain, cameras, harmonicas, 
drawing instruments, aluminum, flower bulbs, cocoa, 
wines, perfumes, imitation precious stones, canned 


salmon, plywood, chemicals and Canadian whiskey. 


PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing 


(The volume of manufacturing activity in any industrial area, 
varying regularly with the seasons, is a sensitive measure of the 
changes in business activity.) 


Consumption of electric power in Texas was one of 
the few barometers of business activity indicating 
a rise above April levels. Commercial consumption was 
up 11% and industrial consumption, 5%. However, the 
latter was 29% above the total figure of a year ago. The 
industrial consumption index stood at 428, and the index 
for total consumption, at 461. Electric energy production 
in Texas during April, the latest month for which figures 
are available, remained at March levels while production 
in the entire United States dipped 5%. 





INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC POWER 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION * 


(in thousands of kilowatt hours) 








Percent change 
May 1951 May 1951 














May Apr May from rom 

Use 1951 1951 1950 May 1950 Apr 1951 
TOTAL 816,023 781,020 687,331 + 19 + 4 
Commercial 168,260 151,991 152,895 + 10 + 11 
Industrial 395,999 378,469 307,941 + 29 + 6 
Residential 132,025 127,831 120,273 + 10 + 3 
Other 119,789 122,729 106,222 + 13 — 2 








*Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


Cotton manufacturing declined in all classifications 
during May. Drops were 19% for cotton consumption 
and 3% for linters consumption. Spinning activity fol- 
lowed the same pattern with both average and total 
spindle hours down 15%. It has been estimated that 
$200 million a year is now being spent on new machines 
and improvements in United States textile mills. Rapid 
amortization of tax deduction for improvements, provided 
by the National Production Authority, is being taken ad- 
vantage of by the manufacturers. Manufacturers of tex- 
tile machinery have petitioned the NPA to permit them 
to continue producing that machinery instead of convert- 
ing to defense production of the type undertaken during 
World War II. 

Crude runs to stills for May were 33% over May of last 
year and 8% up from April. Texas produced about one- 
fourth of the crude oil produced throughout the world in 
May. A major question in the petroleum industry at the 
present time centers around the steel situation and the 
accompanying potential shortage of drilling equipment. 
All refinery stocks except gasoline are considerably above 
April stocks. Kerosene leads the field with a 50% increase 
followed by distillate with 28% and residual with 12%. 
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INDEX OF CRUDE OIL RUNS TO STILLS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION , 1935-39100 


Percent 














TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of Mines and Bureau of the Census 








Percent change 





Apr 1951 Apr 1951 
f 





Apr Mar Apr rom rom 
Item 1951 1951 1950 Apr1950 Mar 1951 

Cement (1,000 barrels) 

Production 1,459 1,527 1,445 + 1 — 4 

Shipments 1,427 1,476 1,384 + 3 — 8 

Stocks* 662 631 629 + 6 + 6 
Cottonseed (tons) 

Received at mills 2,484 7,223 114,611 — 98 — 66 

Crushed 61,085 84,636 144,819 — 58 — 28 

Stocks* 74,328 132,929 345,746 — 79 — 44 
Wheat 

Ground (1,000 bushels) 2,169 2,549 2,397 — 10 — 15 

Flour (1,000 sacks) 945 1,107 1,033 —- 9 — 15 








*End of month. 


Gasoline stocks showed a 7% decrease from April, but 
all stocks were up from May 1950. 

Cement production and shipments in April dropped 
4% and 3%, respectively, while stocks edged upward 
5% to stand at 662 thousand barrels. Both production 
and shipments were slightly over 1,400 thousand barrels. 
All classifications were above 1950 figures. 

Although cotton seed at mills, cottonseed crushed, and 
stocks all fell drastically from March levels, the index 
of cottonseed crushed jumped 40% after adjustment for 
seasonal variation. 





INDEX OF CEMENT PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL 1935-39100 
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Despite a higher tax rate and excess profits levy fully 
applicable to 1951, profits registered by industrial manu- 
facturers throughout the country the first quarter of the 
year topped those of the same period of last year by 21%. 
Industrial production was boosted to new peacetime 
levels by growing defense orders and a high civilian 
demand. Although there is assurance of a high rate of 
production for some time to come, it appears likely that 
operating results will differ in various lines, due to cut- 
backs in civilian production, allocations and priorities. 
In the future, profit margins may be narrowed and 
earnings restricted as result of increased taxes, higher 
operating costs, and the cost-price squeeze. 


Natural Resources 


(The production of crude petroleum is a major industry in Texas, 
and the changes in the volume of production have a direct effect 
upon the income produced in the state. Figures on the number of 
well completions by districts indicate the extent to which new sources 
of oil and gas are being developed and the areas of the state in 
which drilling operations are in process.) 

The seasonally adjusted index of crude petroleum pro- 
duction for May remained at 224% of the 1935-39 
average. During the 31 days of May, wells were flowing | 
on a 24-19 day schedule; they are flowing on a 23-19 
day schedule during the 30-day month of June. 

The dominant crude petroleum buyers are pressing 
for a 24-19 day flow schedule in the 31 days of July. 
The issue to be resolved is whether the crude inventory 
is increasing too fast. The nation’s present storage is 
248,167 thousand barrels, 5,698 thousand barrels higher 
than three weeks ago when the last hearing was held. 
However, crude stocks are still under the 250 million 
barrels recommended as a minimum by the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense. 

Oilmen and government officials say that closing the 
Anglo-Iranian refinery at Abadan may cause a serious 
gasoline shortage in the United States and might even 
result in gasoline rationing. Stocks of gasoline are being 
built up in anticipation of such a situation and this 
supply should supply the western world if the emergency 
does not last too long. 





INDEX OF CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION ,1935-392100 
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The rich brimstone domes along the Texas and Louisi- 
ana coasts now account for 80% of this country’s sulfur 
supply and half of the world’s supply. Three new sulfur 
domes are being developed in this country with an ex- 
pected annual output of 530 thousand long tons. Pro- 
duction from brimstone domes is not likely to be in- 
creased much beyond this level unless there are large 
new discoveries as a result of such present explorations 
as those in Mexico and on the continental shelf off the 
Gulf Coast of the United States. In any event it is not 
likely that there will be an increase from this source 
sufficient to meet the expanding needs of industry. 

The world sulfur shortage is expected to be more than 
one million tons this year. This shortage, however, is of 
low-cost brimstone, and does not represent an over-all 
shortage in all forms of sulfur. Other principal sources 
for sulfur include copper, zinc and lead smelter by-pro- 
ducts; natural and industrial gases; and iron pyrite. It 
has been estimated that about three million long tons of 
sulfur could be economically recovered from these sources 
annually by present processes. The director of the Bureau 
of Mines has said that one company is planning to 
produce elemental sulfur from fumerole-type deposits, 
three are preparing to produce sulfur from “sour gas,” 
and others are increasing use of pyrites instead of native 
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sulfur to make sulfuric acid. It was also indicated that 
the shortage problem is not yet completely solved. 

Texas is not only the world’s major source of native 
sulfur, but it is also a significant potential supplier of by- 
product sulfur. Some elemental sulfur is now recovered 
from the large reserves of sour gas in the Panhandle 
and West Texas. Construction of a large sulfur extraction 
plant near Goldsmith, Texas, in the Permian Basin oil 
fields, is underway this month for Phillips Chemical 
Company. The plant is designed to extract from “sour 
gas” nearly 259 thousand pounds of sulfur per day. 
Recently the Shamrock Oil and Gas Corporation put 
into operation its new sulfur recovery plant at Dumas, 
Texas. It is designed to recover approximately 60 thou- 
sand pounds of sulfur per day. Other potential sources 
of sulfur are the gases from Texas refineries; the ten 
non-ferrous metals smelters, some of which already pro- 
duce sulfuric acid and sulfur dioxide; and the two steel 
plants with a third plant under construction. 

The presence of low cost native sulfur in Texas has, of 
course, tended to retard the development of these by- 
product sources because such operations at present sulfur 
prices become profitable only when nearby markets 
result in costs below the delivery price of sulfur from 
more distant locations. 


VALUE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
(in thousands) 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








Percent change 
May 1951 May 1951 
May Apr May from from 








Item 1951 1951 1950 May 1950 Apr 1951 
Carbon black 
production $ 2,416 $ 1,967 $ 5,562 — 57 + 23 
Crude oil sales 167,189 208,737 153,433 + 9 — 20 
Natural and casinghead 
gas sales 20,413 22,185 19,099 + 7 — 8 








According to the director of Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, “Using existing processes, it is estimated that 
[United States] production of sulfur from lead, copper 
and zinc smelters might be increased from 200 thousand 
tons to 1 million tons, and from natural and industrial 
gases from 150 thousand tons to 300 thousand tons if 
the price of sulfur justified this recovery.” 

The rising price of sulfur is tending to bring by- 
product sources into operation, and some consumers are 
beginning to realize that the cost of new sulfur in many 
instances is greater than the cost of recovering that 
currently wasted. Recent interest in pickle-liquor recovery 
in the steel industry, for example, indicates that practices 
wasteful of sulfur are being re-evaluated and that conser- 
vation steps are now being taken. 

WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 




















May 1951* January—May 

District Total Oil Gas Dry 1961 1950 _ 

TEXAS 1616 969 69 £578 6,778 6,317 

North Central Texas 520 240 7 273 ~=«2,080+~=—«1,970 | 
West Texas 491 389 2 100 2,063 1,841 
Panhandle 65 32 25 8 293 397 
Eastern Texas 109 63 2 44 476 438 
Texas Gulf Coast 233 140 19 74 944 865 
Southwest Texas 198 105 14 79 922 806 


TOTAL AND MARKETED PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 
(in millions of cubie feet) 


Source: Texas Railroad Commission, Oil and Gas Division 








Percent change 
Apri1951 Apr 1951 














Apr Mar Apr from from 

Item 1951 1951 1950 Apr 1950 Mar 1951 
TOTAL PRODUCTION 378,120 389,563 321,466 + 18 — 8 
Gas well gas 283,876 298,528 251,427 + 13 — 6 
Sweet 253,061 268,167 222,528 + 14 — 6 
Sour 30,815 30,362 28,899 + 7 + 1 
Casinghead gas* 94,244 91,035 70,039 + 35 + 4 
Marketed production 306,990 315,371 248,389 + 24 — 8 
Gas well gas 215,738 228,206 186,962 + 15 — 6 
Casinghead gas 82,235 77,091 59,657 + 38 + 7 
Comingled gast 9,017 10,074 1,770 — 10 
Exported from state 140,463 143,050 101,666 + 38 — 2 


Percent of mar- 


keted production 46 45 41 12 + 2 

To carbon black 
manufacture 26,401 30,655 24,635 + 7 — 14 
Transmission lines 214,705 224,739 170,937 + 26 — 4 
Consumed in state 74,242 81,689 69,271 + 7 — 9 
Exported from state 140,463 148,050 101,666 + 38 — 2 








*Total casinghead gas produced, excluding gas legally vented at the 
oil well. 
tExcludes comingled gas from gasoline plant operations. 


Taxes on natural gas and crude oil were increased 
by the Texas legislature. The new gathering tax on 
natural gas resulted from efforts to tax gas being exported 
from the state. The tax will be paid on approximately 
215 billion cubic feet of gas per month currently going 
into transmission lines. Roughly one-third of this tax 
will be paid by Texas consumers and about two-thirds 
by out-of-state consumers. Some contend that this consti- 
tutes a tax on interstate commerce and the legality of the 
gathering tax will likely be questioned in the courts. This 
tax will increase the fuel tax of the aluminum plants in 
Texas that use gas to produce the large amounts of 
electricity needed. However, cost of natural gas used as 
feed stock by the petrochemical industry is not to be 
seriously affected by the new taxes since these plants 
use primarily the heavier butane and propane compon- 
ents of natural gas. These liquid hydrocarbons are taxed 
at the crude oil rate which was raised slightly from 
4.5375% to 4.6% of value. This raise in the tax rate on 
crude oil is considerably less than that on natural gas. 


PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBON LIQUIDS FROM 
GASOLINE AND RECYCLING PLANTS 
(in barrels) 


Source: Texas Railroad Commission, Oil and Gas Division 








Percent change 





Mar 1951 Mar 1951 





Mar Feb Mar from from 
1951 1951 1950 Mar1950 Feb 1951 
TOTAL 
PRODUCTION 9,886,048 8,408,837 8,271,110 + 20 + 18 


Condensate-crude 513,826 559,035 573,314 — 10 — 8 


Gasoline 5,500,270 4,791,088 4,751,482 + 16 + 15 
Butane-propane 

and methane- 

ethane 3,695,015 2,895,237 2,753,606 + 34 + 28 
Other products 176,937 163,477 192,758 — 8 + 8 

Total gas 

processed* 289,598 262,159 253,687 + 14 + 10 
Yield per Mcf 

in gallons 1.43 1.35 1.37 + 4 + 6 











*For five weeks ending June 2, 1951. 


*In millions of cubic feet. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


lated defici 


(B of the y of building in all sections 
of the state, data on the volume of construction work are an 
extremely important part of the business situation. Building permits 
and a awarded are both generally used to measure building 
activity. 





Construction activities in Texas continued to decline 
during May. Preliminary estimates of building permits 
issued in Texas fell to $50,283 thousand, the lowest in 
18 months. May was the fourth consecutive month of 
decline and represented a 5% drop from the $53,177 
thousand of last month and an increase of only 1% over 
May 1950. 

After adjustment for seasonal variations, the index of 
value of building permits issued stood at 333, a 1-point 
gain from last month. However, an increase of 2 points 
(378 from 376) in the construction cost index brought 
the deflated index one point below last month’s level 
of 163. 





INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 
ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39100 
T T * 
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Only three types of construction showed an increase 
from last month. Multiple-family residentials rose 31%; 
additions, alterations and repairs advanced 10%; and 
nonresidential buildings showed a slight increase of 0.4%. 
The most drastic decrease was found in nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings, a drop of 70% from $841 thousand 
last month to $255 thousand this month. Total resi- 
dential buildings fell 10%, while single-family residentials 
were down 11%. 

The 5-month total of this year registered at $321,184 
thousand, an increase of only 1% from the $316,946 
thousand of the same period last year. Nonresidential 
buildings accounted for the greatest increase (22%). 
Housekeeping residentials, both single-family and mul- 
tiple-family, fell below last year’s level. With single- 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
CITY-SIZE GROUPS 


(in thousands) 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January—May 














May Percent 

Populationt 1951* 1951 1950 change 
TOTAL $50,283 $321,184 $316,946 + 1 
Over 100,000 22,314 165,799 139,713 + 19 
50,000 to 100,000 6,747 50,864 63,704 — 20 
25,000 to 50,000 3,292 23,751 30,494 — 22 
Under 25,000 17.930 80,770 83,035 — 3 








Only building for which building permits were issued within the 
incorporated area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 

*Preliminary. 

71940 Census. 


family units down 2% and multiple-family units down 
48%, the aggregate decrease for housekeeping residentials 
was marked at 7%. 

Estimates of building permits issued by city-size groups 
indicated that only the under-25,000 population classifi- 
cation showed an increase over last month’s figure 
(35%). The over-100,000 group and the 50,000—100,000 
group both decreased 19%, and the 25,000—50,000 group, 
22%. However, the January—May figure reflected a 
different picture. While the over-100,000 group climbed 
19%, all other categories registered declines, 20% for 
the 50,000-100,000 group, 22% for the 25,000—-50,000 
group and 3% for the under-25,000 group, respectively. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION 


(in thousands) 




















Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
January—May 
Type of May* Percent 
construction 1951 1951 1950 change 
TOTAL $50,283 $321,184 $316,946 + 1 
New construction 43,339 288,359 285,623 + 1 
Residential 30,912 195,153 209,341 — 7 
Housekeeping 30,657 193,333 207,749 — 7 
Single family 28,363 181,346 184,902 — 2 
Multiple family 2,294 11,984 22,847 — 48 
Nonhousekeeping : 255 1,820 1,592 + 14 
Nonresidential 12,427 93,206 76,282 + 22 
Additions, alterations 

and repairs 6,944 32,825 31,323 + 5 








Only building for which building permits were issued within the 
incorporated area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


Construction contracts awarded in Texas for April 
1951 totaled $141,350 thousand, reported the Dodge 
Statistical Research Service. The 4-month total for 1951 
is $512,174 thousand, 66% over the $309,316 thousand 
of the same period of last year, with all major categories 
sharing the gain. The number of dwelling units pro- 
vided in all residential building in Texas for the first 
4 months is recorded to be 21,582, a 26% increase from 
the same period of 1950. Only apartment buildings 
showed a decrease (30%), with the greatest increase 
registered in two-family units (up 101%). 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN TEXAS 


(in thousands) 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-April 














Type of Apr Percent 
construction 1951 1951 1950 change 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION $141,358 $512,174 $309,310 + 66 
Total new building 93,857 370,070 227,349 + 63 
Residential building 68,463 231,216 148,460 + 61 
Nonresidential building 25,394 188,854 83,889 + 66 
Additions, alterations and repairs 12,181 50,889 2,101 ne 
Residential 508 2,631 623 
Nonresidential 11,673 48,258 20,887 é 
Public works and utilities 35,320 91,215 60,951 + 50 
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The largest individual project was a $30 million paper- 
pulp mill near Evadale, Jasper County, for the Scott 
Paper Company of Pennsylvania and the Houston Oil 
Company of Texas. Construction will begin as soon as 
the certificate of necessity and convenience is granted 
from the federal government. A $100 million aluminum 
plant may be built in southern Milam County by the 
Aluminum Company of America. 

The National Production Authority’s order requiring 
special permits for projects using more than 25 tons of 
steel has affected proposed construction of a number of 
schools, commercial and industrial buildings, and high- 
ways. Eight federal agencies and 30 Department of 
Commerce field offices are granted licensing power to 
handle applications for buildings that use less than 50 
tons of steel, or that cost less than one million dollars. 
All projects above these limits are to be handled in 
Washington. Among the agencies, the Federal Security 
Agency will handle applications for schools and hospitals, 
and the housing and Home Finance Agency is responsible 
for housing projects. 

Home building is expected to continue its decline. The 
extensive building of new houses after World War II 
has satisfied a large portion of the housing demand. 
Material shortages and controls, higher down payment 
requirements, higher construction prices and tighter mort- 
gage credit all tend to cut down the demand. This slow- 
ing in home building is having an impact on the sales 
of house furnishings and appliances. 

Starts of construction in the first 5 months of 1951 
were estimated at $11,149 million for the nation as a 
whole, according to a joint release of the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. This represents an increase of 
19% over the same period of last year. Commercial, 
industrial and public buildings accounted for this rise. 
The large volume of construction in atomic energy and 
other defense plants and military projects contributes to 
the boom in public construction outlays. 

The number of loans by savings and loan associations 
for May 1951 totaled 2,624, 10% above April’s 2,383, 
but 7% below May 1950. The value of the loans totaled 
$11,958 thousand, up 5% from April 1951 and 4% 


from May of last year. 


LOANS MADE BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 























Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 

Percent change 

May 1951 May 1951 
May Apr May from from 

Type 1951 1951 1950 May 1950 Apr 1951 
NUMBER 2,624 2,383 2,825 — 7 + 10 
Construction 653 504 692 — 6 -+ 30 
Purchase 843 815 910 — 7 + 3 
Refinance 236 230 251 — 6 + 3 
Recondition 245 237 340 — 28 + 8 
Other 647 597 632 + 2 + 8 
AMOUNT (000's) $11,958 $11,346 $11,490 + 4 + 5 
Construction 4,311 8,741 3,924 + 10 + 15 
Purchase 4,329 4,166 4,410 — 2 + 4 
Refinance 1,063 1,094 1,055 + 1 — 38 
Recondition 613 592 726 — 16 + 4 
Other 1,642 1,753 1,375 + 19 — 6 








LABOR 


(Employment statistics include data on both the employed and 
unemployed portions of the labor force and the number of place- 
ments made by the State Employment Service during the month. 
These data serve as measures of the demand for and the supply of 
workers.) 

Nonagricultural employment, on the uptrend since last 
July, continued to climb during May; and, except for ex- 
pected seasonal labor variations, unemployment is shown 
by the Texas Employment Commission to be still on the 
decline. Of the 17 Texas cities used as a stable basis 
for comparison, Abilene showed a slight increase in un- 
employment, as did Dallas, Houston-Baytown and Lub- 
bock; but unemployment figures were down in most 
areas. The total for the 17 cities was 44,120 unemployed 
for May as compared to 44,775 in April and 63,885 in 
May of last year. 

The nation’s economic activity was stable during April 
after many months of advance. Prior to this there had 
been a 12-month period of uninterrupted increase starting 
in March 1950. Personal income during April rose 
1% over the previous month, following the upward trend 
established in the first three months of 1951. The rise was 
due to higher wages and salaries, for business incomes 
actually dropped by $600 million from April. Unem- 
ployment is down to 1.6 million, the lowest since the end 
of World War II. There was a million more jobholders 
in May than in April. The prospect is for a continued 
rise in employment in the months ahead. A need for six 
million additional defense workers by the end of the year 
is expected by the Department of Labor. This supply 
will have to come from women and retired persons and 
from workers shifting to defense jobs. 


LABOR IN SELECTED TEXAS MARKETS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission 








Percent change 








May 1951 May 1951 
May Apr May from from 
Classification 1951 1951 1950 May 1950 Apr 1951 
Nonagricultural 
civilian labor 
force 1,519,020 1,494,875 1,411,835 + 8 + 2 
Placements 39,795 39,046 30,155 + 32 + 2 
Employment 44,120 44,775 63,885 — 31 — 1 
Percent of labor 
force unemployed 2.9 3.0 4.0 — 28 — 8 








Total Texas employment rose from 1,984 thousand in 
April to 1,993 thousand in May. These figures reflect a 
loss in manufacturing employment and a considerable 
gain in nonmanufacturing. Construction payrolls were 
fairly steady despite the fact that construction firms 
reported less employment in May. This was the result 
of large firms increasing wage rates in a number of 
jobs. In nonmanufacturing industries, increased em- 
ployment resulted from substantial additions in petroleum 
production, construction, personal service establishments 
and government. Defense preparation was an important 
factor in all of these gains. There was an increase of 
1,900 in the transportation equipment line, 600 in air- 
craft and 1,100 in shipbuilding and repair. Textile-mill 
employment was reduced by 200, primarily because of a 
fire in a wool-felt hat factory. 
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The Texas Employment Commission reported thirty- 
four new firms opened for business in Texas during 
May. Thirty-three of them created employment for 
1,838 persons, an increase of 834 over the new em- 
ployment of the 34 firms reported opened in April. Seven 
industry groups were represented in this number. 

The Dallas County aircraft industry began mass hiring 
of workers at the beginning of June, and it is estimated 
that by the end of the year this industry will have ob- 
sorbed about 7,500 more workers. At the end of May, 
11,450 persons were reported to be working in Dallas 
aircraft industries. The increased employment is result- 
ing in lower average weekly hours and lower average 
hourly earnings. Borger’s nonagricultural employment 
dropped an estimated 50 workers during April to a total 
of 13,800 as of May 1. Yet, job opportunities in that 
area increased. E] Paso reported a great number of job 
openings accompanied by a rapidly decreasing labor 
force. A slight dip in the upward trend of nonagricultural 
employment was apparent in several major industrial 
groups. The largest drops were in apparel and chemical 
fields. Gains were reported in food processing, fabricated 
metal products and transportation equipment. 

Labor-management relations in Texas were compara- 
tively quiet during May. Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company settled its wage dispute with a 10% increase 
in pay for workers just as these workers were prepared 
to strike. Reclassification of the Fort Worth telephone 
system resulted in an automatic wage-scale raise. 

The possibility of labor-management committees being 
set up in Texas was announced last month. These com- 
mittees, under the auspices of the Texas Employment 
Commission, would deal with the needs for more housing, 
for day nurseries if more women are brought into indus- 
try, and for transportation and recreation for defense 
workers. 


National disputes were few. The rail dispute with the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was settled for a 33- 
cent hourly increase to yard workers, now averaging 
$1.55 an hour, and an 1814-cent increase to those in 
road service, now getting $1.60 an hour. There is still 
some doubt as to whether this increase must be approved 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. Hawaii longshoremen 
threatened to strike unless the Wage Stabilization Board 
approves their new contract demanding wage boosts ex- 
ceeding the board’s 10% ceiling. 

Some automobile manufacturers announced a cutback 
in production resulting from the lowered amount of steel 
available to them. Their employees will get a pay hike, 
though, as some workers will be laid off because of the 
cutback. Thirty-two thousand workers of the Chrysler 
Corporation went on strike when 14 workers protested 
the fact that they had not been issued standard uniforms. 
The strike ended in a truce to be settled sometime in 
June. 





The Bureau of Business Research announces the 
forthcoming publication of Job Evaluation in 
Insurance Companies, “Personnel Series”, No. 1, 
by Dr. William R. Spriegel, Dean of the College 
of Business Administration, and Dr. Elizabeth 
Lanham, Assistant Professor of Management. This 
bulletin inaugurates a new series of publications 
that will bring to the businessmen of Texas useful 
information and suggestions on personnel practices 
that have been successfully used in Texas and the 
experience of firms in other states that might 
profitably be adopted here. 











HOURS AND EARNINGS IN TEXAS* 


Source: 


Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


U.S. Department of Labor 








___ Average weekly earnings 





Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 


























May Apr May May Apr May May Apr May 
Industry 1951+ 1951 1950 1951t 1951 1950 1951t 1951 1950 
MANUFACTURING, TOTAL... $ 62.01 $ 62.20 $ 55.04 41.9 42.6 41.7 $ 1.48 $ 1.46 $ 1.32 
Durable goods, total. 61.76 62.46 55.50 43.8 44.3 43.7 1.41 1.41 1.27 
Nondurable goods, total _ 61.91 62.47 54.27 40.2 41.1 40.2 1.54 1.52 1.35 
Primary metal 66.74 69.07 61.12 41.2 42.9 41.3 1.62 1.61 1.48 
Machinery (except electrical) — 70.38 69.76 63.47 46.3 46.2 44.7 1.52 1.51 1.42 
Transportation equipment .. 70.52 69.44 64.14 43.0 42.6 42.2 1.64 1.63 1.52 
Fabricated metal products 61.86 63.24 50.62 44.5 45.5 40.5 1.39 1.39 1.25 
Lumber and wood products 48.69 49.22 44.69 45.5 46.0 45.6 1.07 1.07 0.98 
Furniture and fixtures _ 43.38 47.82 48.29 39.8 42.7 43.5 1.09 1.12 1.11 
Stone, clay and glass .._-_ 55.24 56.26 49.80 43.5 44.3 43.3 1.27 1.27 1.15 
Textile mill products . 44.33 47.49 43.98 40.3 42.4 41.1 1.10 1.12 1.07 
Apparel and fabric products 32.03 34.50 30.79 35.2 37.1 35.8 0.91 0.93 0.86 
i CNL ee 53.25 52.79 46.98 41.6 41.9 40.5 1.28 1.26 1.16 
Paper and allied products...____- 68.10 66.22 60.74 43.1 43.0 43.7 1.58 1.54 1.39 
Printing and publishing 82.42 79.98 76.36 40.8 40.6 40.4 2.02 1.97 1.89 
Chemicals and allied products. 73.87 74.46 65.68 42.7 43.8 43.5 1.78 1.70 1.51 
Petroleum and coal products _____ 83.58 84.45 72.38 39.8 40.6 38.5 2.10 2.08 1.88 
CSE Ce ae 35.40 37.34 35.32 36.5 38.9 43.6 0.97 0.96 0.81 
NONMANUFACTURING 
he 82.40 88.47 70.38 43.6 44.4 42.4 1.89 1.88 1.66 
Public utilities__.__ 54.41 54.27 50.938 40.3 40.5 40.1 1.35 1.34 1.27 
eee 45.42 45.29 42.46 44.1 44.4 44.7 1.03 1.02 0.95 
Wholesale trade. CSCS 64.37 63.36 59.05 44.7 44.0 43.1 1.44 1.44 1.87 








*Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members or other principal executives. All series were revised January 1949 and are not strictly com- 


Parable with previously published data. 
tPreliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Income 


(The amount of income received by farmers is a complete measure 
ef the prosperity of agriculture, taking into account both the volume 
ef products sold and the prices received. Since the marketings of 
many products are concentrated in certain seasons of the year, it is 
important that the data be adjusted for seasonal variations in order 
to show the basic changes in the situations of agriculture.) 

Planting, replanting, cultivating and haying kept Texas 
farmers busy last month, while germination of seed and 

J , 5 a 
development of growing crops and pastures were stimu- 
lated by adequate soil moisture and high daytime tem- 
peratures. Generous rains throughout most of the state 
brightened considerably the outlook for crop production 
in 1951. Only the Trans-Pecos area remains in serious 
need of moisture. Drought-breaking rains in the High 
Plains and Low Rolling Plains sections, which fell in mid- 
May, will permit farmers to complete soil preparations 
and to plant large acreages of cotton and grain sorghums. 
Planting of row crops has been active in other parts of 
the state. 





INDEX OF FARM CASH INCOME IN TEXAS | 
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The May rains came too late to be of much help to 
the Texas wheat crop as a whole, but they did benefit 
the small acreage still remaining for harvest, and some 
fairly good yields are expected. However, several north- 
western counties report that as much as 95% of the 
seeded acreage has been abandoned. With this limited 
improvement, there is a possibility that the state may 
produce a crop of 15 million bushels, compared to 23 
million bushels in 1950 and the 10-year average of 63 
million bushels. This will require a continuance of 
favorable conditions between now and harvest, particu- 
larly a cessation of hail storms which have caused con- 
siderable damage during the past month. Harvest of 
wheat is beginning slowly in the Wichita Falls area. 

Millions of acres throughout the state have been planted 
to cotton, which generally is up to a good stand. The crop 
is from two to three weks late, due to the lack of moisture 
and a late spring. The recent rains have permitted plant- 
ing on a wide scale in the South Plains area. Some fore- 
casts of the Texas cotton planting ran as high as 13 
million acreas. compared with 7 million acres planted in 
1950 and 11 million acres in 1949. If favorable weather 
conditions should prevail for the remainder of the season, 
the state may produce a record cotton crop this year. 

Corn is in the finest condition in years, with many 
fields in full tassel; good color and growth indicate heavy 
yields. Acreage planted to corn is less than that of last 
year, due principally to expansion in cotton acreage. 

Grain sorghums planted early are making good pro- 
gress. Planting operations now underway in the South 


Plains as well as the entire northwestern part of the state 
indicate that acreage devoted to this crop may exceed all 
previous records. A large portion of the abandoned 
wheat land is being planted in sorghum. Another factor 
encouraging farmers to plant a large acreage is the in- 
creased support price for sorghum grain; the national 
average support price will be $2.17 per hundredweight 
compared with $1.87 last year. 

While a few farmers were still planting rice in May, 
most of the fields were approaching harvest. Reports 
indicate a record acreage this year, resulting from high 
prices of rice and elimination of acreage controls. 


FARM CASH INCOME* 


(in thousands) 








January—May 














— —__—_—_—_ Percent 

Commodity 1951 1950 change 
TEXAS $484,853 $334,184 + 45 
Cotton 11,465 27,666 — 59 
Cottonseed 2,756 4,893 — 44 
Wheat 620 13,336 — 95 
Oats 3,086 2,377 + 30 
Corn 8,593 5,625 + 53 
Mohair 6,711 3,533 + 90 
Wool 21,206 8,401 
Grain sorghum 25,295 8,189 - 
Cattle 165,046 113,321 + 46 
Calves 28,194 12,702 : 
Hogs 18,625 12,311 + 51 
Sheep and lambs 12,968 12,228 + 
Poultry 21,419 5,006 
Eggs 45,659 15,534 oe 
Rice 7,289 7,167 + 2 
Milk and milk products 86,622 47,491 + 82 
Fruit and vegetables 15,145 26,868 — 44 
Peanuts 4,154 3,878 a. 9 








*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 


not impair the accuracy of the indexes. 


Commercial vegetable prospects in the state are brighter 
than a month ago, due principally to the improved mois- 
ture situation. Harvest of sweet corn and early spring 
tomatoes is underway in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Later plantings of these crops in this area, as well as late 
spring tomatoes in central and eastern counties, were 
greatly benefited by recent rains. Cantaloupes and water- 
melons are generally in good condition, although late. 
North Texas onions are making good progress under 
favorable growing conditions, and a large acreage is 
reported. 

Recovery of citrus trees from the severe winter freeze 
has been very slow, and the extent of recovery is still 
uncertain. Loss of trees of all ages and varieties was 
heavy and every section of the citrus belt suffered some 
damage. New wood growth was slow coming out, delay- 
ing the possibility of a bloom. Prospective production of 
all types of citrus for 1951-52 season is negligible even 
under the most favorable developments. Many growers 
believe that it will take the surviving trees from three to 
five years to recover normal production. 

Ranges and pastures in central and eastern Texas have 
benefited greatly from rains of recent weeks, with grasses 
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making rapid growth. Yet, supplemental feeding con- 
tinued in the drier sections of the western part of the 
state where efforts were being made to maintain livestock 
until grass is available. Prospects for hay production, 
very unfavorable a month ago, improved greatly during 
May. Livestock in the eastern half of the state is generally 
in good condition. Rapid improvement is expected in the 
Plains counties where the drought was broken in May. 
There were some reductions in livestock marketings 
during May, as farmers waited to see what the effect of 
the price ceilings would be. The improved moisture 
supply encourages restocking of ranges in some sections. 


RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


(in carloads) 




















Source: Compiled from reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
January—May 
May —_——— 
——__——— — Percent 
Item 1951 1950 1951 1950 change 

TOTAL 3,006 6,761 18,344 34,866 — 62 
Fruit 

Cantaloupes 6 145 6 145 — 96 

Grapefruit* . 0 0 1,939 3,100 — 87 

Oranges* 0 0 599 1,307 — 54 

Plums and prunes 28 0 28 1 rae 

Mixed citrus* _ 0 0 231 357 — 35 
Vegetables 

Beets __. : 24 21 79 283 — 72 

Cabbage : 0 7 461 2,857 — 84 

Carrots . 334 320 2,923 5,713 — 49 

Cauliflower 0 0 57 76 — 25 

Corn a 172 592 172 852 — 80 

Cucumbers ae 46 28 46 53 — 13 

Lettuce 7 0 788 1,528 — 48 

Onions (dry) 1,480 1,709 2,285 4,805 — 53 

Parsley acne 0 32 48 171 — 72 

Potatoes 14 8 90 442 — 80 

Radishes 0 0 14 29 — 52 

Spinach 0 0 555 867 — 86 

Sweet potatoes 4 0 33 0 

Tomatoes 806 3,628 806 4,846 — 83 

Watermelons 0 88 0 88 

Mixed vegetables 79 178 2,192 7,201 — 70 
All other a 6 5 42 145 — 71 








*Figures include both truck and rail shipments. 


Egg production during May was 331 million com- 
pared with 348 million last month and 338 million during 
May 1950. Cumulative egg production for the first five 
months of the year totals 1,432 million compared with 
1,508 million for the same period last year. The number 
of laying hens on farms, 18.93 million, compares with 
19.24 million hens a year ago, while May egg production 
per 100 hens, estimated at 1,789, compares with 1,755 
last year. 

Milk production during May was 384 million pounds, 
compared with 346 million pounds last month, 397 
million pounds during May 1950 and 427 million pounds 
for the 10-year May average. 

Gains over last year in meat production are expected 
to be greater during the remaining months of 1951 than 
those of the first quarter. Meat per person for the entire 
year may be two to three pounds more than the 145 
pounds consumed last year. The big increase will be in 
pork, which has been running about 10% above last 
year. Beef supplies will fluctuate more than usual the 


rest of the year, but the June-to-December total is ex- 
pected to equal or exceed the total for the same months 
of 1950. 


The nation’s farmers are receiving a higher average 
income this year than in 1950. Their cash receipts from 
marketings throughout the United States to June 1 this 
year are estimated to be $10.9 billion, 19% more than 
during the first five months of last year. Although unit 
marketings were slightly lower, prices received for farm 
products were up 29% from last year, more than off- 
setting the difference. Prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction items were 13% higher than during January— 
May 1950. In comparison with the 19% gain in national 
farm cash income, Texas farmers’ revenue advanced 
45%. Most of the significant income rises contributing 
to this 45% advance were made in animal products, 
ranging from sheep and lambs (+6%) and cattle 
(+46%) to wool (+152%). In contrast, income from 
fruit and vegetables dropped 44%. Prices received by 
farmers throughout the nation declined in May from the 
preceding month, thus registering the third consecutive 
month of decline since the record February highs. Yet, 
they are about 24% higher than last June, just before 
the Korean outbreak, and 27% higher than a year ago. 
Main items to fall in price from April to May were meat 
animals, milk, wheat, strawberries, wool and _ cotton. 
Declines in these commodities were only partly offset by 
slightly higher prices for corn, butterfat, eggs, and some 
truck and fruit crops. 

Prices received by Texas farmers have tumbled for 
the first time since October of last year. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a local market price 
report, said the mid-May index was down 1.5% from 
the previous record-high level reported a month earlier. 


SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 


(in carloads) * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





May 1951 May 1951 











May Apr May from from 
Classification 1951 1951 1950 Apri1951 May 1950 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 7,405 9,748 10,372 — 24 — 29 
Cattle 4,599 7,656 6,746 — 40 — 32 
Calves 420 518 585 — 19 — 28 
Hogs 876 898 864 — 2 + 1 
Sheep 1,510 676 2,176 — $1 
INTERSTATE PLUS 
FORT WORTH 7,095 9,479 9,968 — 25 — 29 
Cattle 4,356 7,456 6,418 — 42 — 32 
Calves _.. ; 383 460 555 —17 — $1 
Hogs 872 894 856 — 2 + 2 
Sheep 1,484 669 2,139 — 31 
INTRASTATE MINUS 
FORT WORTH? 310 269 404 + 15 — 23 
Cattle : 243 200 329 + 22 — 26 
Calves 37 58 30 — 36 + 23 
Hogs : 4 4 8 0 — 50 
Sheep 26 7 37 — 30 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 
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MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Percent change 
May 1951 May 1951 
Units May Apr May from from 
Products (000’s) 1951 1951 1950 May 1950 Apr 1951 
Creamery butter Ibs. 796 693 1,560 49 + 15 
Ice cream gals 2,342 1,884 2,440 — 4 + 24 
American cheese Ibs. 395 375 670 — 41 + 6 
Cottage cheese Ibs. 541 651 470 + 15 —17 
All others Ibs. 3,417 2,740 4,951 — $1 + 25 
Total production in 
milk equivalent*_ Ibs. 56,660 47,001 78,617 — 28 + 21 








*Milk equivaient of dairy products is calculated from production 
data. 


Small increases in prices of corn, barley, grain sorg- 
hums, sweet potatoes, cowpeas, turkeys and eggs were 
more than offset by lower prices on all meat animals, 
wheat, oats, cotton, cottonseed, potatoes and hay. 

Meat prices took the biggest drop. The all-crops index 
showed a 2-point gain from the previous month, while 
the livestock and livestock products index fell 18 points. 
The index of all commodities stood at 393% of its 1910- 
1914 average. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS IN TEXAS 
(1909-14 = 100) 











Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Percent chang 

May 1951 May 1951 
Indexes May Apr May from from 

(unadjusted) 1951 1951 1950 May 1950 Apr 1951 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 393 399 277 + 42 — 2 
All crops 343 341 226 + 52 + 1 
Food grain 250 251 220 + 14 x 
Feed grains and hay 215 213 167 + 29 + 1 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 189 212 176 + 7 —1l 
Fruit 47 47 179 — 7 0 
Truck crops 525 472 229 + 11 
Cotton 345 346 235 + 47 x 
Oil-bearing crops 471 475 225 — 1 
Livestock and products 459 477 346 + 33 — 4 
Meat animals 568 594 442 + 29 — 4 
Dairy products 262 262 218 + 20 0 
Poultry and eggs 248 245 179 + 39 + 1 
Wool 677 727 385 + 76 — 7 








xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


Agriculture Department economists predict that farm 
prices will remain relatively stable this summer despite 
the modest decline in prices received by farmers during 
the past three months. 

Texas farm and ranch owners are paying more in 
taxes this year than in any year of the last two decades. 


Farm and ranch real estate taxes increased again in 1950 
for the fourth consecutive year. Although the increase 
is not general over the entire state—some counties are 
actually showing a decrease—the average for the state 
was 4% higher for 1950 than 1949. However, this is a 
moderate increase compared to the 15% increase in 1949 
over 1948. 


Cotton 


(The cotton balance sheet shows the basic demand and supply 
factors affecting cotton which is an outstanding element in the farm 
income of the state.) 

The cotton situation is quite volatile. It is only a 
short time now until August 1, when the remains of the 
1950-51 crop will have to be merged, as carry-over, 
with the 1951-52 crop. On June 26, New York, July 
contracts closed at 44.91 cents; whereas contracts for 
October delivery closed at 36.54 cents. Thus, October 
contracts are at a discount of 8.36 cents, or more than 
$40 a bale under July. 

While there are arguments on both sides, basic eco- 
nomic conditions will not justify July contracts liqui- 
dating at $40 a bale above October contracts. The carry- 
over on August 1 will be comparatively small, as shown 
by the balance sheet. Also, the government has author- 
ized and allocated exports of 2.5 million bales prior to 
December 1. In view of the relatively low price of United 
States cotton compared with foreign growths, it is possible 
that we may have a tight spot cotton situation through 
October depending on the rate of harvest. 

While these factors are strong bullish forces, they 
seem to be overbalanced by other forces. Stocks 0% 
finished goods in all hands are far above normal. Mi’ 
stocks of raw cotton are relatively high. Economic co) 
siderations indicate drastic curtailment in mill consum 
tion during July and liquidation of a part of their stocl » 
of raw cotton by contract cancellations and sales « 
surplus stocks. An even more important consideration 
is the outlook for the new United States crop. It is 
generally considered to be about 16 million bales, and 
the world crop, estimated by the International Cotton 
Advisory Committee, to be about 35 million bales. If 
these estimates materialize, the second largest world cror 
in history will begin to move in quantity in July. The 
price of the basis for export should be much lower for 
November shipment than for August and September 
shipment, which fact should relieve some pressure on 
prices for early shipment. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF JUNE 1, 1951 
(in thousands of running bales except as noted) 











Imports Consump- Exports Balance 

Year Carryover to Final tion to as of 
Aug 1 June 1* ginnings* Total June 1 June 1 Total June 1 

1941-42. _.. 12,367 256 10,495 23,118 9,208 969 10,177 12,941 
1942-43 10,590 173 12,438 23,201 9,342 906 10,248 12,953 
1943-44 _ ‘ we _... 10,687 131 11,129 21,947 8,412 1,002 9,414 12,533 
1944-45 e sceigunians 10,727 170 11,839 22,736 8,109 1,319 9,428 18,308 
1945—46____ 11,164 305 8,813 20,282 7,641 2,776 10,417 9,865 
1946-47____ 7,522 214 8,513 16,249 8,630 3,155 11,785 4,504 
1947-48 2,521 233 11,552 14,306 7,914 1,681 9,595 4,711 
1948-49... 2,823 1547 14,540 17,517 6,742 38,5507 10,292 7,225 
1949-50 5,283 2497 15,908 21,440 7,418 4,226f 11,444 9,796 
1950-51 6,846 1647 9,899 16,909 9,065 83,4127 12,477 4,432 








The cotton year begins August 1. 
*In 478 pound bales. 
tTo May 1 only. 
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PRICES 


(Changes in the level of prices are as important to businessmen 
as changes in the volume of production and sales. The index of con- 
sumers’ prices represents changes in prices at retail; the index of 
wholesale prices is a measure of changes in the prices of commodities 
in primary markets.) 

The nation’s 300 thousand meat dealers were given an 
extension of time until June 18 to complete and post 
official Office of Price Stabilization beef ceiling prices. 
Their lists were required to be posted near the meat 
counter with at least one list allowed for each 20 feet 
of counter space. A Wall Street Journal survey of meat 
vendors in 1] key cities across the country indicated that 
many retail beef prices were below official ceilings as a 
result of consumer resistance. In Houston, for example, 
porterhouse steak was offered retail at 99 cents a pound, 
substantially under the OPS ceiling of $1.26. Reports 
of below-ceiling prices were also heard in Dallas. 


In an amendment to the general price freeze of January 
26, the OPS permitted higher prices for such processed 
meats as sausage, frankfurters and bologna. The order, 
issued June 12, will allow meat processors to increase 
their prices to reflect higher costs of beef from packers. 

Earlier in June, the government conducted a 160-city 
investigation prompted by reports of “upgrading” low- 
cost beef cuts to higher price categories. The check 
showed that there was generally an “abundance” of the 
most popular grades of beef, choice and good, but a 
general shortage of commercial and utility grades. 


It is intended that consumer prices should benefit 
materially from price rollbacks on beef due August 1 
and October 1. However, the present Defense Production 
Act expires June 30, and Congress, currently drafting the 
new legislation covering prices, is under strong pressure 
to abandon meat controls and counter-pressure from the 
Administration to renew the controls. 





INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
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In Fort Worth, more than half the workers in the beef 
division of one of the city’s two major meat packing 
plants were discharged early in June, reportedly as a 
result of dwindling receipts of cattle. In the nation’s 12 
major cattle markets, receipts of cattle were off from 64 
thousand to 45 thousand during a 2-week period. Cattle 
prices at Fort Worth and elsewhere dropped during this 
period by amounts from 50 cents to $2.00. Then, during 
the following week, ending June 12, receipts of beef in 
the main markets showed a sharp increase, almost 
equalling the 37-thousand level of the same week last year. 

Several service industries also sought rate increases 
during May and June. The 27 major railroads in the 
South asked the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
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INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES 
(1936-39 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 
May Apr Mar May Apr 
Group 1951* 1951 1951 1950 1950 
HOUSTON, ALL ITEMS ._ 192.0 192.5 192.4 172.4 175.1 
Food 235.3 238.3 238.5 205.5 206.6" 
Clothing 221.8 220.5 219.8 195.2 195.8 
Rent 168.4 T T 144.5 160.6 
Fuel group 98.6 98.6 98.6 98.4 98.6 
Housefurnishings 206.3 206.3 205.3 184.0 182.4 
Miscellaneous 167.3 167.3 167.2 158.4 157.8 
UNITED STATES, 
ALL ITEMS 185.4 184.6 184.5 168.6 168.5 








*Preliminary. 
TNot surveyed. 


10% increase in their passenger fares, contending that 
the upward revision was necessary to meet their higher 
operating costs. The Commission had already granted a 
15% advance in passenger charges of the Pullman 
Company, effective June 1. An $11-million-a-year jump 
in telegraph rates, scheduled by Western Union, was 
blocked by the Federal Communications Commission, 
pending an investigation. 

Effective May 28, cotton spinners and weavers were 
put under a new ceiling price regulation, basing the 
prices of finished yarns and fabrics on pre-Korean price 
levels plus certain cost increases. The cotton order affects 
some 1,200 mills with gross sales of about $6,500 million 
and payrolls listing about 500 thousand employees. The 
OPS intends the order to stabilize rather than lower 
retail cotton product prices. Each cotton textile producer 
may choose as his base period any one quarter of the 
year preceding the Korean outbreak. After determining 
his highest posted price for each kind of goods during 
that quarter, he may add to it a certain percentage repre- 
senting his labor and materials cost increases since that 
time. The sums are his new price ceilings. 

Late in May, the government also lowered, by 9%, the 
ceiling prices for wool futures and wool top futures 
traded on the wool division of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. The OPS explained that the reduction was in 
line with the movement of the world wool market, which 
has declined 20% since April 6, when the original futures 
ceiling prices were announced. The new ceiling on ex- 
change standard wool top was $3.895 per pound, 37 cents 
less than before. The ceiling on standard wool was 
lowered 311% cents to $3.22. 

The May Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index 
came to a near-halt in its upward trend for the first 
time since the outbreak of the Korean war last June. 
At the same time, food prices were 0.2% lower than 
the month before for the first time since February 
1950. Nevertheless, the living cost index had already 
scaled high enough since January to assure a million 
automobile workers a three-cent hourly wage boost, 
in accordance with the “escalator clauses” in their 
contracts, which tie their wages to government price 
indexes. The BLS national consumers’ price index rose 
slightly from April 15 to May 15 (184.6 to 185.4). 
All component series used in computing the index rose 
about equally except the fuel group, down from 144.0 
in April to 143.6 in May. 
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FINANCE 


Business Finance 


(Since the condition of business is both reflected by and dependent 
upon financial conditions, various indicators of financial activity are 
essential for proper analysis ef the business situation.) 

The most significant recent development in the field 
of business finance is the marked shift in Federal Reserve 
policy in relation to the government security market, 
dating from early March of this year. The former policy 
of rigidly pegging government bond prices at par or 
above and the resulting concentration only on main- 
taining an “orderly” market have been discontinued. 
This has made possible the exercise of considerable 
restraint on the money-creating activities of commercial 
banks and inflationary lending in general. It is probable 
that the present slackening of price advances can be 
attributed to a large extent to tighter credit controls 
made possible by the shift in Federal Reserve policy. To 
understand the significance of this policy shift, it is first 
necessary to explain how and why the Federal Reserve 
System attempts to control the money supply. 

The Federal Reserve System is charged with the 
responsibility of influencing the general credit situation 
in such a manner as to promote the highest degree of 
economic stability possible; this, of course, means that 
high level of employment should be maintained and that 
prices should be kept relatively stable. At the present 
time, the big problem is not one of under-employment, 
but of inflation. Thus, the Federal Reserve authorities 
are properly interested in methods of keeping prices 
under control. 

To achieve this end, the authorities may use two types 
of controls over money supplies. The general or “quanti- 
tative” controls operate by affecting the total volume of 
bank credit in use at any given time. The “selective” 
controls, on the other hand, curtail the volume of credit 
in use in any given direction; for example, control of 
credit granted for the purchase of consumer durables 
(Regulation W) and for the purchase of stocks registered 
on national security exchanges (margin requirements) 
are selective devices. 

Provided that the quantitative devices can work effec- 
tively, they are the most equitable in nature; the selective 
devices discriminate among various users of credit. The 
quantitative controls take the form of increases or de- 
creases in Federal Reserve bank discount rates (the rates 
at which the Federal Reserve banks are willing to lend to 
commercial banks), increases or decreases in reserve 
requirements (the amount of cash which the member 
banks must hold behind each dollar of deposits), and 
open-market sales and purchase of securities, such as 
government bonds. 

During the early years of the Federal Reserve System, 
discount policy was the most effective instrument of 
control. Today, because of the relatively liquid con- 
dition of the banking system, coupled with a disincli- 
nation to obtain central bank funds through the borrow- 
ing route, the main significance of discount policy lies 
in its psychological effects on the financial community. 

Manipulation of reserve requirements as a device of 
credit control is an effective instrument, particularly when 
the desire is to curtail expansion of the money supply. 


Action in this direction is limited, however, because the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System has 
authority to vary member-bank reserve requirements only 
within certain limits, and requirements have been at or 
close to these limits during the inflationary period follow- 
ing World War II. 

Thus, the most effective general credit control device 
now in existence is the purchase and sale of securities in 
the open market. For example, the sale of securities has 
a restrictive effect on bank lending because bank reserves 
are reduced by the amount of the sale, and the key to 
commercial bank lending operations lies in the status of 
the reserve accounts. 

It would thus appear that in the last few years the 
Federal Reserve authorities have had ample oppor- 
tunity to curtail bank deposit expansion supply by 
reducing the Federal Reserve banks’ portfolios of govern- 
ment securities from time to time. There was certainly 
no lack of resources, for the Reserve banks possessed 
almost $22 billion in government securities at the end 
of hostilities, all of which could legally be disposed of 
upon the directive of the Federal Reserve Open Market 
Committee. Actually, the volume of government securi- 
ties owned by the Reserve banks continued to expand 
during the latter months of 1945, and by the end of 1948 
were slightly higher than at the end of the war. This was 
happening while sharp inflationary pressures were being 
felt throughout the economy. 


BANK DEBITS* 


(in thousands) 




















Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
Percent change 
May 1951 May 1951 
May Apr May from from 
City 1951 1951 1950 May 1950 Apr 1951 

TOTAL $4,816,113 $4,821,002 $38,981,421 + 21 x 
Abilene 47,630 50,896 44,494 + 7 — 6 
Amarillo 118,202 125,238 100,089 + 18 — 6 
Austin 130,840 145,455 123,725 + 6 — 10 
Beaumont 114,359 112,717 97,893 + 17 + 1 
Corpus Christi 115,198 112,940 94,272 + 22 + 2 
Corsicana 11,309 11,7138 9,861 + 15 — 3 
Dallas 1,366,948 1,480,348 1,144,087 + 19 — 8 
El Paso 165,447 172,991 143,466 + 15 — 4 
Fort Worth 461,176 438,038 357,972 + 29 + 6 
Galveston 84,819 87,229 66,892 + 27 — 3 
Houston 1,422,897 1,327,985 1,116,701 + 27 + 7 
Laredo 22,145 20,671 18,585 + 19 + 7 
Lubbock 86,867 88,719 80,575 + 8 — 2 
Port Arthur 40,130 38,522 29,317 + 37 + 4 
San Angelo 43,327 39,928 46,701 — 7 + 9 
San Antonio 363,973 349,081 314,845 + 16 + 4 
Texarkana}; 29,629 30,255 25,791 + 15 — 2 
Tyler 47,812 47,707 44,220 + 8 x 
Waco 69,025 69,245 59,437 + 16 x 
Wichita Falls 74,380 71,324 62,498 + 19 + 4 








*Debits to deposit accounts except interbank accounts. 
tIncludes two banks in Arkansas, Eighth District. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


The Open Market Committee has been hesitant to sell 
government bonds because of the effect on the market 
prices of these instruments and the accompanying effect 
on the cost of borrowing by the federal government. 
Indeed, the authorities have deemed it necessary to peg 
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rigidly the prices of government securities; this action 
has resulted in forcing the Federal Reserve banks to 
buy government securities—and thus expand member 
bank reserves—at the very time when sales of such securi- 
ties were necessary to combat inflation. In essence, the 
member banks were given control over their own reserves, 
and for every dollar in new reserves created by the sale 
of government securities to the Federal Reserve banks, 
$5 or $6 of new deposit currency could be created—this 
in an already inflation-swollen economy. 

It was not until last March that the Federal Reserve 
authorities and the Treasury reached an accord in relation 
to the system’s government security policy. Since that 
time the system has, in general, been reducing its hold- 
ings of government bonds, with the result that prices of 
several government issues have dropped below par for 
the first time since their issuance. Through such a policy, 
Federal Reserve authorities have not only been able to 
curtail further bank lending, but have induced com- 
mercial banks, insurance companies, savings and loan 
associations and other investors to hold on to their 
marketable government securities; trading losses would 
be realized if the below-par bonds were sold and because 
the lower-priced bonds are now much more attractive 
investments. 

The effects of this swift reversal were felt almost im- 
mediately in the New York money market which is very 
sensitive to changes in Federal Reserve policy. The 
effects in the Southwest, however, and particularly the 
Eleventh Federal Reserve District, are being realized 
more slowly. Many businessmen have already experienced 
a more conservative policy on the part of bankers and 
other lenders. The home lending market is becoming 
much tighter. So long as Federal Reserve policy follows 
its present course, such tightening can be expected to 
continue. At the same time, pressure on prices should 
be somewhat relieved, at least until the defense program 
swings into full speed and the federal cash budget, in 
which there was a $6.9 billion surplus during the first 
quarter of 1951, begins to move toward a deficit. 


BUSINESS FAILURES 








has also shown a significant gain. These two sources 
account for some 32% of the total state revenue. 

Only four sources of revenue showed percent decreases 
during this fiscal period as compared with the corres- 
ponding period of the previous fiscal year. Interest on 
deposits fell 95% and federal aid for highways, 60%. 
Ten percent decreases occurred in federal aid to public 
education and in unemployment compensation taxes. 
The total of these four sources of revenue actually 
amounts to less than 8% of the comptrollers receipts, 
however. With the breaking of the deadlock on the tax- 
rural roads financing formula in the state legislature, the 
way was cleared for the new tax plan to raise $65 mil- 
lion in new money, balance the budget, and provide a 
material amount of funds for building rural roads dur- 
ing the next two years. The new revenue bill which 
adds a levy on the gathering of natural gas, coupled with 
other raises, continues the omnibus tax increases adopted 
at the special session last year. 

A 36% increase in the federal internal revenue col- 
lections for May 1951 over May of last year assisted in 
bringing the 1]-month total for this fiscal year 27% 
above the first 11 months of the 1949-50 fiscal period. 
The total for this year has already reached $1,490,919,- 
945. Withholding taxes have contributed materially to 
this rise with an increase of 42%. Yet, since the total 
for income collections (a 26% gain over last year) is 
twice that of withholding, they contribute equally to the 
27% jump in total revenue received. 

In the 1949-50 fiscal year Texans paid some $1,500 
million in federal taxes. They received $126 million in 
federal grants, a return of $17 for every person in the 
state. The largest grant was for old age assistance for 
which Texas received $59,889 thousand. The federal 
government contributed over $29 million for highway 
construction. 

Texas ranked 19th among the states in the ratios of 
grants to federal revenue paid, receiving a return of 
nearly 10%. Mississippi had the largest ratio (38%) 
and Delaware, the smallest (1%). 


























Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS* 
= Source: Office of the Collector, Internal Revenue Service, 
May Apr May Apr Treasury Department 
1951 1951 1950 1950 
Number 7 4 18 17 
Liabilities* $1296 $ 85 $ 296 $ 412 July 1-May 31 
Average liabilities per failure* $ 185 $ 21 S$ $ 24 Percent 
District 1950-51 1949-50 change 
*In thousands. ~ 
TEXAS $1,490,919,945 $1,173,751,096 + 27 
Government Finance Income 880,969,459 697,048,994 + 26 
(Federal and state tax collections vary directly with the level of Employment 61,756,820 57,288,528 +s 
business prosperity and consequently serve as an index of econemic Withholding 409,427,900 287,779,410 + 42 
conditions.) Other 138,766,266 131,787,174 8 
‘ fais 2 ; 7 29,971,333 2 
Due to material gains in the revenue from a number "18ST DISTRICT pres, inp a = 
f sei i . : Income 451,248,956 384,416,252 +17 
of tax sources, revenue receipts of the State Comptroller Sunabiernent 26,814,983 17,586,034 + 52 
of Public Accounts for this fiscal year are running well Withholding 215,089,677 159,782,670 + 35 
ahead of those of the corresponding period in 1949-50. ned ne ponte _ 
Cities tie thn 6 yg Ree 847] SECOND DISTRICT 724,012,080 548,779,763 + 33 
, . oe current hscal year amount to ” Income 429,720,503 312,632,742 + 87 
301 thousand, 13% above the same period for the past Employment 34,941,337 39,549,484 —12 
fiscal year. Withholding 194,338,223 127,996,740 + 52 
Other 65,012,017 63,600,797 cue 


The largest single source, crude oil production taxes, 
has registered a 38% gain over fiscal 1949-50. The 


second largest source of revenue, net motor-fuel taxes, 








*Withholding receipts for 1951 include Federal Insurance Contributions 
which were formerly included in employment tax collections. 
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May 1951 May 1951 May 1951 May 1951 
May from from May from from 
City and item 1951 May 1950 Apr 1951 City and item 1951 May 1950 Apr 1951 
ABILENE: (pop. 47,102) + BAYTOWN: (pop. 22,927) t 
Retail sales — 4 13 Postal receipts $ 12,328 41. -~ a 
Department and apparel store sales + 8 + 16 Building permits 5 302,900 — $1 19 
Postal receipts $ 49,694 +11 + 2 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Building permits $ 265,457 74 40 (thousands) $ 15,092 _ 2 
Air express shipments 272 9 30 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* __$ 17,827 — 2 
Bank debits to individual accounts Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 6 
(thousands ) $ 47,630 + 7 6 Unemployment (area) 7,900 _ + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * _..$ 50,367 + 12 4 Placements in employment (area) 6,357 + + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 —= § 8 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Unemployment 900 + 13 + 20 (area) 345,100 + 3 + 1 
Placements in employment 748 9 ae Percent of labor force unemployed 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 22,850 + 15 + 1 (area) 2.3 — 43 + 5 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.9 3 18 
BEAUMONT: (pop. 93,715) 
AMARILLO: (pop. 73,737) +t Retail sales oe eae | 
Retail sales a eae Automotive stores a 2 + 9 
Apparel stores + 13 + 11 Eating and drinking places + 3 + 2 
Automotive stores — 16 — 3 Furniture and household stores — 45 — 34 
Drug stores at an General merchandise stores + 4 + 22 
Food stores a + 26 4+ 1] Lumber, building material 
Furniture and household stores + 16 + 45 and hardware stores ae 2 
General merchandise stores ue a9 Department and apparel store sales ~ 8 7 2a 
Lumber, building material Postal receipts $ 71,416 + 16 + 16 
and hardware stores sk = 49 Building permits .$ 422,766 — 48 + 11 
Office, store and school supply Air express shipments 298 =. Og + 6 
dealers + 34 ae Bank debits to individual accounts 
Department and apparel store sales + 6 + 10 (thousands) $ 114,359 eR. + 1 
Postal receipts g 92,497 + 10 sd cm End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _$ 87,798 — 3 — 1 
Building permits $ 1,150,169 — 26 es Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 20 + 8 
Air express shipments 487 — 24 + 12 Unemployment (area) 5,850 — 38 a 
Bank debits to individual accounts Placements in employment (area) 1,858 + 14 + 2 
(thousands ) $ 118,202 18 ot ae Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _$ 97,953 + 8 + 1 (area) 76,750 x + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.5 13 — 6 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Unemployment 1,250 0 — 4 (area) 7.6 — 388 = 28 
Placements in employment 1,823 + 52 + 8 Export cars unloaded 65 = 2 + 7 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 40,500 + 10 + 5 Water borne commerce (tons) 28,583 +133 ~~ 2 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.1 — 9 - 9 
BIG SPRING: (pop. 17,258) ¢ 
AUSTIN: (pop. 131,964) + Retail sales + 9 + 
ere es 412 Department and apparel store sales + 6 + 16 
F Postal receipts : $ 11,214 — 8 — 16 
Apparel stores + 2 + 8 “i ‘ 

: Air express shipments 43 — 22 — 7 
Rneenone stents = aoe Placements in employment 201 8 + 28 
Eating and drinking places + 23 + 11 
Filling stations 1 + 8 
Food stores +e — BRENHAM: (pop. 6,919)t¢ 
Furniture and household stores — 18 + 82 Postal receipts $ 5,801 =| Pay 
Lumber, building material Building permits $ 50,205 + 21 +100 

and hardware stores 4 +S Bank debits to individual accounts 
Department and apparel store sales - 4 + 15 (thousands) ot $ 5,724 i 99 — 
Postal receipts $ 180,679 + 1 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* __$ 8,966 + 4 ee 
Building permits $ 1,591,515 — 74 — 9 Placements in employment 119 4+ 18 ea 
Air express shipments 440 — 24 — 6 — 
Bank debits to individual accounts — 
(thousands ) $ 130,840 + 6 — 10 BROWNSVILLE: (pop. 36,176) ¢ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _.$ 110,395 — 4 1 Retail sales ies ; — 65 + 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.2 + 8 — 8 Department and apparel store sales — 8 + 7 
Unemployment 1,665 + 7 — 1 Postal receipts : — | 17,624 + 5 — 1 
Placements in employment 1,549 + 6 + 2 Building permits $ 485,291 — 12 +532 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 48,965 + 6 + 1 Air express shipments 435 + 10 + 46 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.4 0 — 8 Placements in employment 550 + 11 + 72 
Air passenger traffic Export cars unloaded 208 — 32 — 35 
Arrivals 8,474 + 9 7 Coastal cars unloaded ‘ 13 — 68 +333 
Departures 3,820 + 15 — 2 Water borne commerce (tons) 77,361 + 4 + 20 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 


For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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May 1951 
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May 1950 Py 1951 
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City and item 


Percent change 





May 1951 


from 
May 1950 Apr 1951 
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1951 
































BROWNWOOD: (pop. 20,140) ¥¢ 
Retail sales + 4 + 23 
Department and apparel store sales — 2 + 15 
Postal receipts $ 14,090 + 12 + 4 
Building permits $ 147,390 — 63 — 9 
Air express shipments 33 +14 + 27 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands) $ 11,577 — 2 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* ..$ 13,210 — 2 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 0 — 8 
Placements in employment 187 + 4 + 1 
BRYAN: (pop. 18,072) 4 
Department and apparel] store sales — 7 + 36 
Postal receipts $ 12,104 + 24 — 7 
Building permits 62,875 — 71 — 40 
Air express shipments 23 — 15 — 21 
Placements in employment 222 — 8 + 6 
CORPUS CHRISTI: (pop. 108,053) + 
Retail sales = ee: +00 
Apparel stores — 8 — 1 
Automotive stores . « + 7 
Department storest + 4 +17 
Eating and drinking places + 20 + 1 
Food stores + 11 + 23 
Lumber, building material 
and hardware stores : — 19 — 6 
Postal receipts : $ 98,959 + 13 + 16 
Building permits $ 974,264 — 74 — 14 
Air express shipments 388 — 15 — 4 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands ) 115,198 + 22 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _. $ 93,993 + 4 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 +17 + 1 
Unemployment 1,750 — 35 — 24 
Placements in employment 1,875 — 7 + 11 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 56,450 + 4 — 1 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.1 — 38 — 23 
Export cars unloaded 59 + 20 — 6 
Water connections 29,233 + 11 + 1 
Electric connections 33,681 + 10 + 1 
DENISON: (pop. 17,444) + 
Department and apparel store sales — 3 + 35 
Postal receipts $ 10,942 + 15 + 9 
Building permits $ 66,495 — 65 — 28 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands ) $ 9,966 + 25 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* — $ 12,212 + 6 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 15 + 15 
Placements in employment 454 + 67 + 5 
DENTON: (pop. 21,345) ¢ 
Retail sales - Br a 
Repartment and apparel store sales + 1 + 13 
Postal receipts $ 18,278 + 27 + 12 
Building permits $ 231,055 — 47 +140 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands ) $ 9,585 eee | 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * __$ 11,901 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 0 
Placements in employment 26 — 18 — 59 




















CORSICANA: (pop. 19,108) + 
Postal receipts $ 14,197 + 53 + 8 
Building permits $ 127,355 + 12 + 45 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands) $ 11,309 + 15 — 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * 3 21,119 + 2 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 6.5 + 16 — 2 
Placements in employment _ 190 + 65 + 12 
DALLAS: (pop. 432,927) ¥¢ 
Retail sales ERS TS + 65 + 8 
Apparel stores - + 1 + 14 
Automotive stores - + 2 + 4 
Department stores; + 1 + 16 
Eating and drinking places + 18 + 11 
Filling stations — + 4 + 6 
Food stores __.. i + 14 + 4 
Furniture and household ites. aa + 8 — 21 
Lumber, building material 
and hardware stores — 8 — 9 
Office, store and school supply 
dealers ae ; sienna — 3 + $8 
Postal receipts —_. $ 1,150,659 + 12 + 5 
Building permits __ x SAR On nL toe ..$ 5,793,407 — 38 — 36 
Air express shipments iy 8,129 — 2 + 8 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands) . RES ...$ 1,366,948 + 19 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thoesands)* $ 905,467 + 10 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.1 + 6 — 8 
Unemployment 4,500 — 36 + 13 
Placements in eauployment 6,816 + 44 — 38 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force - 272,500 + 7 xz 
Percent of labor force unemployed p — 37 + 13 
DEL RIO: (pop. 14,191)¢ 
Postal receipts —..___. ‘ maka 5,821 5 — 21 
Air express shipments __ : aes 43 — 30 — 12 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands) a 7,951 na + 23 
End-of-month deposits (ihewends) © ae 9,853 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 + 20 
EL PASO: (pop. 130,003) + 
Retail sales —...________ = istaakee — 2 x 
Apparel stores + 6 + 21 
Automotive stores — 3 + 8 
Department stores} . + 8 + 1 
Furniture and household eres + 4 + 4 
Lumber, building material 
and hardware stores — 29 — 10 
Office, store and school dinate 
dealers - + 43 + 32 
Postal receipts _...___. se $ 150,749 + 10 — 8 
Building permits - $ 975,917 — 55 — 20 
Air express shipments 1,314 — 6 x 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands) Seances $ 165,447 + 15 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (Uhemeandey® $ 132,266 + 4 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover - 15.1 + 13 — 4 
Unemployment 1,800 — 22 — 8 
Placements in employment 1,884 + 24 + 6 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 62,000 + 15 + 1 
Percent of labor force unemployed 2.9 — 33 — 8 
Railroad carloadings 
Inbound _... 4,459 + 15 + 10 
Outbound 2,547 — 6 — 8 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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May 1951 May 1951 May 1951 May 1951 
May from from May from from 
City and item 1951 May 1950 Apr 1951 City and item 1951 May 1950 Apr 1951 
FORT WORTH: (pop. 277,047) ¢ HENDERSON: (pop. 6,802) + 
Retail sales 14 aw Postal receipts $ 6,944 + 23 + 4 
Apparel stores . 4 + 4 Building permits $ 31,500 — 38 + 31 
Automotive stores — 29 + 15 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Department storest r + 14 (thousands ) $ 2,036 - 21 — 8 
Eating and drinking places + 21 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* — $ 13,150 a x 
Filling stations a Annual rate of deposit turnover 1.9 - 17 — 6 
Lumber, building material Placements in employment 137 - 12 4. 4 
and hardware stores + 23 + 7 
Postal receipts $ 401,395 3 2 
Building permits $ 3,868,888 41 + 6 HOUSTON: (pop. 594,321) ¢ 
Air express shipments 2,092 2 + 2 ee oe fs 4+ 9 
Bank debits to individual accounts zs Annavel stores - 4+ 21 
(thousands) $ 461,176 + 29 + 5 ‘i 
‘ Automotive stores x + ii 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 360,232 + 13 + 4 D o ' :: 
e : epartment stores? + 16 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 14 + 3 Cutler ned deleitun tlace + 12 + 8 
Unemployment 4,600 - 34 6 Filli tati ie 
: illing stations t + 9 
Placements in employment 6,380 + 60 + 4 Rist anes Per ok 
ai gp eT civilian labor pines 158,900 + 12 + : iacee ties akin Minis atria aa ae 4 8 
Percent of labor force unemployed 2.9 — 41 — ¢ Siusen sheen ie +12 
Lumber, building material 
GALVESTON: (pop. 65,898) + and hardware stores $or +47 
: . Postal receipts $ 744,514 + 11 + 9 
Retail sales soll, Ct Building permits i aa 
Apparel stores wie i = Air express shipments 4,632 — 10 + 9 
Automotive stores is + 3 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Food stores ae ie (thousands) $ 1,422,897 + 27 Say 
Postal receipts $ 68,248 t $ = > End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _.$ 1,076,859 + 8 x 
Building permits $ 135,900 87 - 20 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 + 16 + 6 
Air express shipments 362 — 4 2 Wusaplovmnent (avca) 7,900 as jo 
Bank debits to individual accounts a Placements in employment (area) 6,357 + 23 + 65 
(thousands ) $ 84,819 + 2 sae. Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* — $ 99,709 + 5 — 2 (area) 345,100 4+ 3 hg 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 19 — 2 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Unemployment (area) 1,700 ~ 44 — 6 (oxen? 23 — 43 + 5 
Placements in employment (area) 856 + 65 + 8 Export cars unloaded 6,042 +110 cone 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force Constel care wnloniiel 17 — 69 1 '$5 
(area) 48,850 — 5 x 
Percent of labor force unemployed 
(area) 35 —41 — 5  LAMESA: (pop. 10,706)+ 
Export cars unloaded 9,352 + 72 — 14 
Coastal cars unloaded 2,420 — 16 + 5 Postal receipts $ 6,214 a < ae 
Building permits $ 1,228,550 +851 +432 
f 5 Bank debits to individual accounts 
GONZALES: (pop. 5,630) + (thousands ) . eo «7 oe 
Postal receipts $ 4,751 + 87 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* __$ 17,032 + 4 — 4 
Building permits $ 18,750 - 50 — 21 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 + 3 om BT. 
Bank debits to individual accounts Placements in employment 197 + 29 + 21 
(thousands) $ 4,523 + 4 — 8 Telephones in service 2,586 + 10 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _ $ 5,715 9 x Railroad carloadings 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 + 14 2 Inbound 60 ee | 
Outbound 66 — 50 
GREENVILLE: (pop. 14,697) ¢ 
Retail sales — 21 x LAREDO: (pop. 51,694) ¢ 
Department and apparel store sales — 14 + 17 . 
Pesta’ sicsinte $ 14,817 2 = Postal receipts oa : ; $ 21,068 + 14 — 8 
Wncunsante tn cuphepument 221 — +7 Building permits $ 107,775 — 63 +161 
we Air express shipments : 239 — 13 + 13 
=, ay ae. Bank debits to individual accounts 
HARLINGEN: (pop. 23,202) + (thousands) __ sae $ 22145 +19 + 7 
Postal receipts $ 17,277 + 6 - 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 21,442 — 8 + 8 
Air express shipments 53 — 36 + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 + 87 + 6 
Bank debits to individual accounts Placements in employment 387 = | + 75 
(thousands) $ 18,933 1 x Electric power consumption (kwh) 33,080 — is — ii 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* __$ 17,493 — 6 — 4 Natural gas consumption (Mcf) 43,050 + 20 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 + 1 + 8 Tourists entering Mexico 7,745 — 12 +14 
Placements in employment 841 ioe — 82 Tourist cars entering Mexico 2,636 + 6 + 10 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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May 1951 aa ri, May 1951 ag — 
May from May from 
City and item 1951 May 1950 Ape’ 1951 City and item 1951 May 1950 hae’ 1951 
LOCKHART: (pop. 5,531) + MARSHALL: (pop. 22 ners 
Department and apparel store sales + 6 + 26 Retail sales —.. a +19 
Postal receipts —............. ‘ $ 2,348 — 1 — 10 Department and eppare owe ‘eules 8 — 4 + 20 
Building permits $ 36,500 + 39 + 2 Braman Waren Lg 12,793 — 13 — 14 
Bank debits to individual accounts Building permits —_.. wal 72,912 x — 28 
(thousands ) $ 2,898 + 8 + 1 Bank debits to individual Prone ereay 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* —.$ 4,601 + 1 — 8 (thousands) —....... a 12,630 +17 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.4 — 1 + 8 End-of-month dite ‘(ieemsands)* 3 18,206 — 1 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ____. 8.3 + 19 + 2 
LONGVIEW: (pop. 24. 445) ¢ Placements in employment _ 401 + 9 + 5 
Postal receipts -... 21,059 + 8 + 9 
Building permits —. ; 506,065 + 4 +14 MINERAL WELLS: _ wor. + 3763) ¢ 
Air express shipments 172 + 9 + 21 Stal anlias-. + 9 ain 
Bank debits to individual accounts Postal a 2 ; 3 "6, bAl i 17 
(thousands) —. 2 = $ 26,595 + 27 + 10 Air express ea —— aaa 22 — $1 + 16 
End-of-month deposits (thusands) $ 31,920 + 9 + 2 Bank déhite to individual scat ba. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 17 (thee $ 5,506 + 43 So g 
Unemployment 1,125 ae 0 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _. $ 8,706 + 12 — 1 
Placements in employment 708 + 81 aie Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 + 27 + 9 
2 7. + 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 23,225 + 8 + 1 Placements in employment 202 +494 eg 
Percent of labor force unemployed 4.8 + 32 — 2 
LUBBOCK: _ (pop. 71,390) ¢ ODESSA: (pop. 29,432) ¢ 
te ee ieee : ie + 11 Visteit ‘eaten Se tediie OR = as 
Apparel _ oceans es +3 +B Postal receipts $ 25,010 + 24 390 
Furniture and household stores . — 21 + 17 Bulliine-permite. $ 1,742,250 4414 4.365 
General merchandise stores + 31 + 17 Air express diliaaiaain ob HY 201 de £5 
Lumber, building material Bank debits to individual accounts 
and hardware stores — $2 x (thousands) $ 28,948 + 29 9 
Department and apparel store sales + 25 +17 End-of-month deposits timmat* $ 27,781 4+ 22 + 3 
Postal receipts - $ 06,208 2 5 te Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.7 — 2 + 1 
Building permits $ 1,338,023 — 24 + 34 pearing , . awe 561 / 89 . 
Air express shipments 285 — 25 — 2 Siindeuebar emacs x Meee 5 ie 
(thousands) $ 86,867 + 8 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 90,878 + 6 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 — 2 + 1 PARIS: (pop. 21 — 
Unemployment —.....- 850 + 6 + 6 Retail sales + 5 + 32 
Placements in enpleveiant ' 1,412 + 21 + 8 Department and sone praes “iain + 17 + 35 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 80,400 + 10 - Postal recsipts — $ 11,681 + 3 — 1 
Percent of labor force unemployed 2.8 — 8 + 8 Building permits _... ; 2 30,220 — 88 — 56 
Air express shipments —....___ : 25 — 58 — 24 
LUFKIN: (pop. 15,147)¢ Bank debits to individual accounts 
Postal receipts —....... : $ 12,557 + 12 + 19 (thousands) -.......... $ 11,911 + 10 = 
Building permits oi $ 188,100 pie + 30 End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 14,167 — 5 x 
Air express shipments 48 oe + 87 Annual rate of deposit turnover .- 10.1 + 15 ’ 
Bank debits to individual accounts Placements in employment 390 + 30 pape) 
(thousands ) 14,424 + 19 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* __$ 17,297 — 6 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.8 + 21 + 3 PLAINVIEW: (pop. 14 wngabdl 
Placements in employment 216 + 47 + 14 CT ee eee Jag uae 
Department and aooend: am sales — 3 + 20 
McALLEN: (pop. 20 (005) = Postal receipts... _.§ 1258 +4 «+81 
Retail sales — 18 + 18 Building permits —..... seas $ 111,000 — 9 + 55 
Department and apparel store sales ne — 18 +17 Air express shipments —_......_ 37 — 39 — 10 
Postal receipts —_ pane $ 13,410 + 6 + 2 Placements in employment —_._. 152 + 13 + 41 
Building permits ae ee pia 31,200 — 88 — 61 Telephones in service -....... : 4,620 + 9 
Air express shipments ? ae 40 — 43 — 9 
Placements in employment 577 — 25 + 70 
RAYMONDVILLE: (pop. 9,135) 
NACOGDOCHES: (pop. 12,303) ¢ Postal receipts ‘. “me +% se 
Postal receipts __. .$ 6,254 —17 se Building permits - ..$ 18,555 — 8 — 88 
Bank debits to individual accounts Bank debits to individual eocvente 
(thousands) —........ sate 9,219 + 26 + 8 (thousands) - at ne 4,026 — 9 + 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * ...$ 14,316 + 6 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 5,194 —14 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __... 71.7 + 20 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover —_... 9.1 + 8 + 8 
Placements in employment 111 +17 — 19 Placements in employment —__.... 125 — 33 —17 





























For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 

















































































Percent change Percent change 
May 1951 May 7 May 1951 May a 
May from fro May from fro 
City and item 1951 May 1950 Apr 1951 City and item 1951 May 1950 Prong 1951 

PORT ARTHUR: iis pop. 57,377) ¢ TAYLOR: (pop. 9,083) 

Retail sales esdeab + 12 + 10 URNS sn $ 5,824 + 1 — 8 
Apparel stores _______ Perianl © chases + 9 + 23 Building permits - ee 21,300 — 70 — 71 
Furniture and bounehedd 1 stores : cies x + 5& Bank debits to individual accounts 
Lumber, building material (thousands) —__ me 11,585 + 2 

and hardware stores sas + 39 x End-of-month deposits ‘(thousends)* a 11,928 Sa — 8 

Department and apparel store wales ee em jaceade + 6 + 19 Placements in employment —_...... 115 + 8 + 7 

TS | 30,191 + 15 + 8 

Building permits _—._____. 3 561,717 + 48 + 68 

Air express shipments ane a 136 + 12 + 11 TEMPLE: (pop. 24. heii 

Bank debits to individual acosunts 

(thousands) - oe +0 +4 Retail sales ———- +10 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (teowsende)® _$ 40,996 + 1 + 1 Department and apparel s store sales eae =" + 14 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _.___. 11.8 + 33 + 3 Postal receipts na -$ 21,507 + 29 ae 

Unemployment (area) - 5,850 — 38 PS Building permits —______.. Sea +150 + 75 

Placements in employment coined . ones 1,858 + 14 + 2 Air express shipments — SS 32 — 52 =e 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force Bank debits to individual accounts 

(area) ; 7 bie 76,750 i 404 (thousands) , ee 15,413 + 41 — 8 

cated of ber Batu seemhened End-of-month deposits ichomenta)* oe 20,167 + 8 + 1 

(area) (Kaiya 1.6 ~ — Annual rate of deposit turnover —__.__. 9.2 + 46 — 2 

Export cars unloaded ah 718 411,788 +428 Placements in employment — 8850 0 + 4 0 

Coastal cars unloaded ‘ : 487 — 8 

SAN ANGELO: (pop. 51, 889) + TEXARKANA: (pop. 24 ieaniadl 

Retail sales ; — 9 + 1 Retail sales —..__.. — 1 + 10 

Department and apparel store ain. . : + 9 + 15 Department and apparel prvem wale . si teeeisees + 14 + 38 

Postal receipts ' See 89,951 + 24 + 18 Postal receipts — ...$ 42,487 + 20 + 24 

Building permits =e $ 424,542 — 58 — 61 Air express shipments 106 + 16 + 22 

Air express shipments 346 — 28 + 32 Bank debits to individual accounts 

Bank debits to individual accounts (thousands) __. L ™ I 29,629 + 15 — 2 

(thousands) - ea $ 43,327 — 7 + 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands) * _-$ 24,156 + 6 x 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)* _ $ 52,386 + 12 + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover ___.__ 8.8 + 11 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 17 + 5 Unemployment _..... ’ sees 3,000 0 — 8 

Unemployment _._. ‘ 750 — 25 — 12 Placements in cuplugenent i seccli 995 + 177 + 10 

Placements in unuheyment 722 + 29 + 2 Nonagricultural civilian labor doves an 39,450 + 18 — 1 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 20,800 + 5 0 Percent of labor force unemployed ____. 7.6 — 15 — 6 

Percent of labor force unemployed 3.6 — 28 — 12 

SAN ANTONIO: (pop. 406,811) + TEXAS CITY: (pop. 16,577 oll 

Retail sales - po eae ae a 5 + 1 Retail sales ae + 87 + 17 
Apparel stores — 6 — 8 Department and append store hen sina, Sesicpactaet + 8 —17 
Automotive stores ° x + 20 Postal receipts _ ietencapeti oe 10,018 + 8 x 
Department storest : — 4 + 4 Building permits : ....$ 284,604 +269 + 33 
Eating and drinking places + 21 + 2 Bank debits to eudiohdued 4 enscumtn 
Filling stations + 7 + 6 (thousands ) ae a 19,848 + 57 + 19 
Food stores + 19 — 15 End-of-month deposits {thevemmite)® . a 20,715 + 69 + 20 
Furniture and household stores — 1 — ll Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 12.5 0 + 16 
Lumber, building material Unemployment (area) - : waa 1,700 — 44 — 6 

and hardware stores : - — 8 Placements in employment (area) “ 856 + 65 + 8 

Postal receipts : . _.$ 439,011 + 16 + 7 Nonagricultural civilian labor Sores 

Building permits panini $ 2,816,785 — 28 — 2 (area) Rok weet ears 48,850 — 65 x 

Air express shipments ; 2,736 — 9 — 10 Percent of labor force soamplaped 

Bank debits to individual accounts (area) ___..- Sahil iguelisdaniiicaleeeniiats 3.5 — 41 — 6 

(thousands ) $ 363,973 + 16 + 4 Coastal cars mead - RN cee ee, 683 x + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 370,623 + 6 + 2 = 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 11.9 + 9 + 8 

Unemployment : 4,500 — 25 0 TYLER: (pop. 38 maniadell 

Placements in employment _. : 3,881 + 32 — 7 

Nonagricultural civilian labor ieee oe 187,700 + 19 + 8 Retail sales PF.) eae en nee 

Percent of labor force uncmployed ___ 2.4 — 37 tn Department and apparel « store » sales > eee = + 16 + 18 

Postal receipts - . cs $ 50,453 + 36 + 28 
Building permits 5 ; $ 225,670 — 56 — 63 

SHERMAN: (pop. 20 9073) = Air express shipments 234 — 12 + 67 

Retail sales ____ = piste + 2 + 11 Bank debits to individual accounts 

Department and ssperd store aie am = + 1 + 22 (thousands ) : $ 47,812 + 8 x 

Postal receipts sath tsabasiiis oes ciechEethansgieaeea 20,323 + 5 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ® $ 51,384 x + 2 

Building permits = aa we + 59 — 650 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.3 + 10 0 

Placements in empleyment Co ee 206 + 20 — 6 Placements in employment aad 547 + 2 — 10 








For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 










































Percent change Percent change 
May 1951 May 1951 May 1951 May _ 
May from from May from fro 
City and item 1951 May 1950 Apr 1951 City and item 1951 May 1950 Pees 1951 
WACO: (pop. 84,300) ¢ WICHITA FALLS: (pop. 67,709) ¢ 
I IE anh + 4 + 18 Retail sales ___.. — 2 + 10 
Apparel stores _ — 4 + 11 Department and angen store sales ‘a + 18 + 20 
Automotive stores __.. - + 9 + 10 rE NN, ict t 83,036 + 39 + 10 
Furniture and houssbebd ‘ames | — 11 + 26 Building permits —............._. $ 380,940 +14 — 59 
Lumber, building material Air express shipments aes : 210 — 65 — 7 
and hardware stores - a —17 — 1 Bank debits to individual aecounts 
Department and apparel stnee sales. ‘ — 1 + 23 (thousands) __. ; $ 74,380 + 19 + 4 
Poahi nai eae: 84,094 + 6 — 5 End-of-month deposits ‘¢theonmndls) * .%§ 93,696 + 3 — 1 
Building permits —___. shai $ 1,496,925 + 38 + 42 Annual rate of deposit turnover —_. 9.5 +14 + 4 
Air express shipments _..... ; 211 — 6 + 22 Unemployment .......... Os oe 880 —14 — 9 
Bank debits to individual accounts Placements in enployment - svionwacs 895 + 8 —1ll 
(th ds ) ie 69,025 + 16 x Nonagricultural civilian labor force : 40,030 + 15 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 78,430 + 20 1 Percent of labor force unemployed 2.2 — 24 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _. 10.6 0 0 
Unemployment —__... vee 1,100 — 42 — 15 
Placements in nbheein z 1,041 + 69 x *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 44,550 + 1 x xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
Percent of labor force unemployed iS 2.5 — 42 —14 tPreliminary 1950 Census. 


tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
May April March average month 
1951 1951 1951 1951 1950 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

tIndex of Texas Business Activity 230 235 234 227 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities 622 635 618 535 
Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally 

adjusted at annual rate) $ 245.2 243.2 $ 242.7 $ 2228 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (1926=100, unadjusted) ____ ; 183.4 184.0 182.8 161.4 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted) q 192.5 192.4 191.6 178.7 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) ._ ; 184.6 184.5 184.0 172.0 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities 341 354 354 309 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 

trict (17.6) 140 143 143 142 
Business corporation charters issued (number) 268 264 250 263 
eee eS SS eee 4 10 8 15 


TRADE 

tIndex of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes) (47.7) * 5 198 208 206 219 

Index of total retail sales* zs 407 429 422 412 
Durable goods stores* 537 547 558 553 
Nondurable goods stores* 347 376 361 345 

Index of department store sales in the U.S 291 317 303 

Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores___.. é 65.3 65.7 64.7 

Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores : 46.5 47.5 b 46.3 

Index of gasoline sales 253 

PRODUCTION 

7Index of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) 421 413 

tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) 198 203 

Index of wheat grindings Bete 91 106 

Index of cottonseed crushed 132 94 

Index of southern pine production 128 129 

Index of dairy product manufacturing 51 62 

tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes) (3.8) — 163t 197 

Index of urban building permits 332t 401 

tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) =>» 224 219 

Index of natural gas production aes ats 488 489 

tIndex of total electric power consumption EE eee 458 458 

Index of industrial production in the U.S... AEROS Te, Nes OB later 222 222 


Index of cement production__ ee 263 296 279 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) __ Ena rene $150,923 $141,358 $120,607 $132, 619 $ 89,293 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of farm cash income___ 339 355 328 337 387 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) _ 393 399 396 392 306 
Index of prices paid —_ farmers in the U.S. (parity index, “unadjusted) 
(1910-14—=100) _ 282 283 280 279 256 
Parity ratio for Texas 5 139 141 141 143 120 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) 459 477 482 466 365 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) 343 341 331 336 262 
FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions) 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) 


$ 
$ 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) : 2,163 2,156 2,195 2,194 2,067 
$ 
$ 










































































1,453 1,464 1,471 1,470 1,273 
2,609 2,621 2,647 2,650 2,583 








Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) 4,816 5,233 4,914 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) 66,465 $ 51,479 = $ _ 55,598 
Federal internal revenue collections (thousands) 135,242 $231,814 $187,832 
LABOR 

Total manufacturing employment (thousands) *____. 383.9¢ 386.1 384.7 382.8 

Durable goods employment (thousands) *_ AAD Sener 173.6 173.2 170.5 169.6 

Nondurable goods employment (thousands) *_ 210.3 212.9 214.2 213.2 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,519 1,495 1,485 1,489 
Unemployment in 17 labor market areas « 44,120 44,775 45,490 46,872 
Placements in 17 labor market areas. 39,795 39,046 33,352 34,284 
Percent of tabor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas_______ 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.2 























All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1935-89 except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 
tPreliminary. 
*Revised. 
Retail sales indexes have been tentatively revised on the basis of preliminary 1948 Census of Business reports. 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to First Quarter 1950 benchmarks. Revised data for 1950 and earlier years will be 
released shortly. 











